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HORSE DISSECTED 
BEING 


An Accurate Account of the D Difefes SY 
cident to that Noble and Uſeful Beaſt. 


With their Signs, symptoms, RN and 2 
- Cures, in all Caſes ; their Beginning, ;Progreſs,” _ } 
and fatal Periods when neglected or unſkilfully 4 
managed. Illuſtrated with ſeveral choice Re. 
meldies, never before made public; and a cer- 

tain Cure for the me "without: Frepatining. 


urin by. Way of  Diohgie between 4 Hie 
Doctor and a Groom. 55 wy 


1 5 1 5 


7 S my id deſign is to inform you of the — 3 
A ral diſorders incident to Horſes, together with 
the moſt ſafe, eaſy, and effectual cures; I thall take 
up but little of your time in expatiating on. their 
_ uſe, Cc. we being every day .conyinced of che great 
| ſervice they are of to mankind, not only in their vari- 
ous labours, but as they concern both health and Plea- : 
ſure. If you are not ſufficiently acquainted with, the 
ſtructure of this noble creature, it will not, be improper 
to give a deſcription of it, as it wihl be preparatory 
5 Jour beiter vnderſtanding what 1 hereafter t BY rok 
* ; 


1 0 | 4A ; 2 G 


* 
* 0 


if A _ cheſt; the mark frequently running down his face, the 
Rache; and that in the forehead the ftar, — The top 


is called the withers; the place where the ſaddle is ſet, 


— 


: ſtifle· joint; the after. joint, or bending of the hind leg, 
- the cambrel, cr elbow ; the inner ham, or hough ; the 


the left, the near. The hoof is called the horn; the 


the frog; the part to be pared or cut off the hoof, 
5 when over grown, _ rift: the fore 1p of the hoof, | 


ward is, the ſheath ; and the fore parts of the ſhould- 
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Groom. I ſhall be glad to have an account of it from tl 
a perſon of your judgment. m 
D. As the parts of a horſe's body furniſh a great 05 
variety of terms, you are to obſerve the hair and ſkin MW. 
are Called the coat“ the long hair on the neck, the e. 
mane ; the fore-top, the topping, or tuke ; the hair be- 
hind, on the feet, the fetlock or fetterlock ; that 
growing over the top of the hoof, the coronet or cro- 
net ; that on the eye-lids, the brill. The ridge where- 
on che mane grows is called the creſt or criſt; the fore- 
part from the neck to the fore. legs, the briſket, or 


dns: of 


of the ſhoulder-blades, at the ſetting on of the neck, 


the back; and a bruiſe, or hurt thereon a naval-gall ; 
the middle of the back, from the mane to the hip, the 
reins; the extremity of the reins, above the hip, the 
the croupe: the tail, the dock, or runt ; the hollow, 
or finking of the back bone, the ſway, the hind part 
of the belly, next the genital, the flank ; that near- 
er the thighs, the groin ; the looſe ſkin wherein the 


wm ory 0 i. 1) 9 


* 


ers next the breaſts, the fillets. The uppermoſt part of 
the hind leg next the buttock, is called the ſtifle, or 


joint at the fetlock, the paſtern; ancle, or fetlock- joint; 
the foot above the hoof of the ancle-joint, the coronet. 
The part from the withers to the top joint of the fore 
Jeg, is called the ſhoulder ; the middle joint of the fore 
leg, the knee; the right leg before, the off. leg; and 


Hollow of the hoof, the coffin ; the tender part of the 
hoof, next the heel, the fruſn; the ball of the foot, 
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Dutch, by the roughneſs of his legs: The 
his ſtrong knitting together. Horſes are alſo ditnguidk⸗ 2 
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the toes; the hind part, where there is a riſing i in the 


middle of the ſole, the heel; 3 and the inſides, meeting 
on the heel, the quarters. 

. How ſhould a horſe be form'd, to be accounted 
compleat, and well made? 
'D. A horſe, to be good and well made, muſt have 
three parts like thoſe of a woman, vis. the breaſt, 

which is to be broad, the hips round, and the lth 
long: Three of a lion, wiz. countenance, intrepidity, 
and fire: Three of a bullock, the eye, noſtril, and joint: 
Three of a ſheep, the noſe, gentleneſs, and patience : 
Three of a mule, ſtrength, conſtancy, and foot: Three 


of a deer, head, leg, and ſhort hair: Three of a wolf, 
throat, neck, and. hearing : Three of a fox, ear, tail- 
and trot: Three of a ſerpent, memory, fight, and turn- 


ing: Three of a hare, running, warning: aud ſupple- 


| neſs. 


3 How are the different kinds of horſes diſtinguiſh £ 
D. They are differently Wesen ene with regard 


to their ſtrain or country: The Neapolitan i is known 


by his hawk noſe: The Spaniſtr genet, by his ſmall. 
limbs: The Barb, by his fine head and dee ee the 


liſh, by - 


ed with regard to the uſes or offices they are reſerved _ 


for, as the running-horſe, hunting-horſe, war- horſe, 
coach horſe, road-horfe, cart horſe, pack. -horſe,: Se. 


6. How are the colours diſtinguiſhed ? 
D. With regard to their colours, the bay Ami of 


Fr thades, or caſts, viz, a black: bay, brown bay, 


dapple-bay, all which have conſtantly black manes 


and tails. Dun, and mouſe dun, have frequently a 


black lit along the back, which denominates them flew 


back'd, Flea-bitteri, which is white; ſpotted with red. 
Grey, dapple-grey, filver-grey, fad or powder'd-grey, 
black bey, 8880 e iron- grey, Grifſelor rount, 


2 Eg 0 
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-A light roſin colour, intermix'd with white. Peach: co- 
lour, or bloſſom colour. Pyebald, which conſiſts of two 
colours, one of them white Roan, a bay, black, or ſor- 8 
rel, eee with white hair. Rubican, black, or 
ſorrel, with white hairs ſcatter'd about his body. Sor- 

rel, common ſorrel, red, or cow-colour'd ſorrel, bright, 
or light colour'd ſorrel, burnt ſorrel; all chiefly diſtin- 6 
guiſhed by the colour of their manes. Starling colour, 
reſembling a browniſh or blackiſh grey, only more 
. freckled, or intermix'd with white. Tyger colour, > 

much the ſame. with the brindle:grey,” only the ſpots MF 

. ſmaller. Wolf colour. Deer colour. Black. White. 

G. Which ſorts. are moſt valued for their colour. 
D. It is hard to lay down any univerſal. Rules. 
The white, which oromiſeleat, often prove good when 
black about the eyes and noſtrils. There are alſo ex- 
traordinary good iron greys, tho' not reputed a valua- 
ble colour. The dapple-grey is priz'd for beauty; H. 
the brown - bay for ſervice; the black, with filver hair, 
for courage; the roan, for countenance; the ſorrel, 
black without white, and iron- grey, are reputed hot | 
and fiery. ; the. bright grey, flea- bitten, and black with 
white ſpots, are ſanguine; the white, dun, and pye- 
ball, phlegmatic and heavy; the mouſe- dun, red-bay, 
and blue- grey, are dull; the peach - colour rarely prove 
- obedient to the ſpur; the Bay ſeldom fail of being 
good ( if not ſpoil'd in breaking) eſpecially if their 
legs, tails and manes be black: 'The.ſame may be ſaid || 
of the flea- bitten; at leaſt thoſe ſo mark'd in the fore 
parts, or. over the whole bogy:3 but when only 8 8 
it is an ill ſigu. 3 | 
E. How is the age af a Borse known? 
D. The firſt year he has his foal's teeth, whichare as 
. grinders and gatherers: The ſecond, the four foremoſt 
change and appear browner and bigger than the reſt: . 
The third, he changes the teeth next to theſe,” leaving 
no p oa 8 teeth, but two on each ſide 22 


3: * 
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two nd two below; The fourth year, the teeth next to 

(bee are chang'd, and no foal's teeth are left but one 
or 0" each fide above and below : At five years, his fore- 

Jo oft teeth are all chang'd, and the tuſhes on each fide - 


re compleat ; thoſe which come in the places of the 


n. aſt foal's teeth, being hollow, and having a little 


lack ſpeck in the midſt, and this is called, The mark 
a horſe's mouth, which continues till eight years of 
ge. At fix years, he puts up new tuſhes, near which 
Appears a little circle of young fleſh, at the bottom of 
W tuſh, the tuſhes withal being white, ſmall, ſhort and 
arp. At- ſeven years the teeth are all at their full 
Frowth, and the mark in the mouth appears very plain. 

FH. eight, all his teeth are full, ſmooth, and plain, and + 
e mark ſcarce deſcernable, the tuſhes looking yellow- 
| At nine, the foremoſt teeth ſhew longer, yellow- 
Ar, and fouler than before, and the tuſhes become 
Wluntiſh., At ten, no holes are felt on the inſide of 
Die upper tuſhes, which till then, are very ſenſible: 


2k \dd to this, that the temples begin to be crooked and 
©) | ollow. At eleven, his teeth are very long, yellow, 


Wlack and foul; but he will cut even, and his teeth 


1 1 Wand directly oppoſite to one another. At tauelwe, the 
385 pper teeth hang over the nether. At thirteen, the 
r ſhes are worn cloſe to his chaps, if he hath been much 

; = aden, otherwiſe they will be black, foul and long. 
aid G. Are theſe the only means of forming a judg- 
re (ent of the age of a horſe? 3 N 
A a, D. No; there are other ways of knowing whether 


horſe be young or old. For inſtance: if the hoof 


e ſmooth, moiſt, hollow, and well-founding, it is a 
11 Zn of youth. On the contrary, if rugged, and as it 


dul and ruſty, it is a ſign of old age. Again, take a 


115 orſe by the ſtern of his tail, cloſe at the ſetting on 
die o che buttock, and griping it between the finger and 


umb, if a joint be found to ſtick out more than the 
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reſt, the bigneſs of a nut, the horſe is under; ten; but 
if the joints are all even, he may be fiſteen. the eyes 
being round, full and ftaring ; the pits that are over 


them filled, ſmooth, and nearly even with their tem. 
ples, and no wrinkles to be ſeen, either under or a- 


bove, this is a ſure mark of youth. The ſkin being 
plucked up in any part betwixt the finger and thumb, 


and let go again, if it returns ſuddenly to its place, 
and remains without wrinkles, it looks like youth. 


A dark colour'd horſe, growing griſly about the eye-| 


brows, or under the mane or a whitiſh horſe grow- 
ing meanelled, either whiteor black all over, may be 


infallibly concluded extremely aged. Laſtly a horſe} 
being young, the bars of his mouth are ſoft and ſhal-} 
low, otherwiſe they are deep, ak feel hard and 


rough. 


G What ods are houſes . to? 


D. They are ſubject to a great number of diſarders, | 
and as many of them take their riſe from calds, I will 
give you ſome account of this foundation of ills in 
the firſt place: colds are contra cted oftener from hard 
riding than any ather cauſe, eſpecially whey they are 
afterwards negleCted, and left either in che cold ait or 

cold ſtable. 
6. In what manner does 2 cold wales; it- appearance? . 

D. All colds do not affect horſes in the ſame man- 
ner; but whenever the noſe gleets, the kernels abont 
the ears and under the jaws ſwell; when the horſe 
appears dull and heavy; the eyes watry; when he is 
obllructed in breathing, appears feveriſh ; works in his 
fllanks; loaths his meat; the mouth flimy; ears and 


ſeet cold. Theſe are undeniable Signs of a cold. 
G. Are they, when thus Ws, "croubled with 
a cough,” as in the human kind? 
D. It is very common for kirk. to couph hes 
they have taken cold, tho” it is not always a dan- 


_ e eſpecially when, be coughs ſtrong, 


ſnorts, 
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but lſnorts. and pricks up his ears, when he is briſk in his 
eyes motions, dungs an- | tales freely, and has a good 
overcoat, &c. 
tem. C. Do you truſt the diſorder when theſe ſ ymptoms 
)r a. appear, to be carried off by nature? 

| D. Bleeding is recommendable, let the ſymptoms 


eir 
e be ever ſo good; you are likewiſe to keep the horſe 
ace, warm, give him plenty of warm water, with a 


handful of oatmeal to every pailful, and give feeds 
of ſcalded bran, malt, &c. 
G. What quantity of blood is neceſſary to be taken 


uth. 
eye - 


. 4 from a horſe under theſe circumſtances ? 

orſel ©. Almoſt two quarts ; and if the diſorder conti- 

hal. nues, you are to bleed him again, but take not ſo 
much in quantity as before, three pie being ſuffici- 


d 
2 ent, unleſs the horſe be very ſtrong. 
G. In caſe theſe means do not carry off the diſ- 


order, in what manner would you proceed then ? 


wlll D. If the horſe grows worſe, infuſe three ounces 
s in Jof anniſceds and half a drachm of ſaffron, in a quart 
ard of boiling water; let this ſtand four hours, then 
| ur off as much as will run clear, add five ounces 


of honey, and four or five ſpoonfuls of the beſt ſweet 
| oil thereto, and give this drink, milk-warm, every 
night for a week; and where a fever is ſuſpected, 
be ſure give two or three ounces of nitre for four 
or five days, in his feeds or water ; or diſſolve 
| three or four ounces of Cream of Tartar ' in his water 
every day for a week. 

G. What is to be done when the horſe is very 
on coſtive ? 

; D. Give the following emollient glyſter, in caſe 

ith the cream of tartar fails of ſucceſs, | 
po I No r.-] 

Maſhmallows and i flowers, of each two 
ounces; ſweet fennel ſeeds and bay berries, bruiſed, 
= one ounce each; boil theſe in one gallon 'of water 
of - wy Ne for 
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for an hour: When ſettled, add to the liquor half 
a pound of trecle, and a pint of linſed oil. 
Before this be adminiſtred, a ſmall hand well oiled, 
ſhould be paſſed up the fundament, to. bring. away 
any harden'd dung, which might otherwiſe obſtruct 
the paſſage of the glyſter, if you find this not ſuf- 
ficiently Jaxative, you may give four ounces of either 
lenitive electuary, cream of tartar, or purging ſalts. 
It may hkewiſe be found neceſſary, in order to 
haſten the cure, to give the following cordial ball. 
[ No, 2. | | 
8 carraway ſeeds, and greater Cd ms 
finely powdered, of each one ounce ; flower of brim- 
ſtone, two ounces ; turmerick in fine powder, one 
ounce and a half; ſaffron, 2 drachms; Spaniſh- Juice, , 
diſſolved in water, two ounces ; liquorice. powder, | 
one ounce and a half; wheat flour, a ſufficient quan- 
tity to make into a ſliff paſte, by beating all the in- 
gredients well in a mortar. The quantity. given to 
be the ſize of a ſmall egg, either in a ball, 0ꝝ diſ- 
ſolved in a pint of warm ale. | 
You may give this every other day "E a week, but ö 
care is to be taken that the horſe is kept warm, 
and that his hot maſhes and warm e are con- 
tinued. | 
G. Is exerciſe required in this diſorger ? | 
D. If the weather be mild, moderate cnt does 
ſervice, and fo does frequent rubbing with cloths, 
| eſpecially about the neck and throat. When you 
give ſcalded bran, let it be put hot into the manger, 
as the ſteam from thence greatly promotes the run- 
ning, and much forwards the cure. 
G. Should hay be given while thus Aitopde fell 1 
D. Ves; but it ſhould be ſmall in Winti and 
good in quality. 5 
6. Are not rowels of ſervice i in calls 1 9 


D. Where 


1 Where horſes are fleſhly, they often do good, 
and ſo does two or three gentle purges, when the 


led iſe the Wie 14 95 8 * 
ned, 3241911 ot No. 3. * Q 

ay Senna, two ounces 3 ſalt of tartar, 3 drache, 
ruct nfuſe theſe in a pint. af; boiling water two or three 


glaber ſalts, and 2 ounces of cream of; tartar. l 
This is both eaſy and quick in its operation, and 
preferable in all inflammatory caſes, to many other. 


by urine. 

ms, G. What are 45 fg of, a e 199 

m D. Reſtleſſneſs, parch d and dry tongue, red and 
ne | inflam'd eyes, loſs of appetite, high-colour'd urine 
hy made with difficulty, full and hard pulſe ; and when 
ei, the horſe dungs often, and it comes from him in 
N- if ſmall hard _ theſe are undeniable won, of. A 
nl fever. 2 
to 8 What * the n mecha of a eur e 8 | 


D. If the horſe be ſtrong, take two or thres: 
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diſorder is pretty well — in Elie caſe I ad- 5 


hours; pour off and diſſolve in it three ounces of 


purges, as it paſſes into the e and operates alſo 


quarts of blood from him, and then. give a pint: of 


ut the an arne three or four times a _ 4991120 


n, W Ne e n 
n- Nin Gims! 1 e flowers, each one Naga. 


ful; liquorice root ſliced, half an ounce; nitre, 
three dunces; infuſe in 2 quarts. of boiling Water; 


es when almoſt cold ſtrain off, and ſqueeze into it 
88 

u 8 juice of two or 'three, lemons, and ſweeten with 

ey S 27 0330: 12 

25 75 You; are to give: him ſcalded: [IF in ſmall guan- 
. tities, | and his diet in general; ſhould. be much the 
- if fame as that given in colds., The following is like- 
J viſe given once e with ooh Sent ee 
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(No. 5. 28 191 
Take 2 ounces of ſalt. of tartar, nd dus ani of 
ſal armoniac; diſſolve theſe in 2 quartt of water, 
and afterwards mix it with a pail of river-water, 
adding a handful of bran or barley meal thereto. 
If your horſe refuſes to feed, (ar more: blood 
mow him, and continue the drinks, © to which yon 
may add two or three drachms of ſaffron; and if 
his dung be knotty and hard, continue the emollient 
glyſter. Great ſervice has likewiſe been done in 
fevers by the follow ing opening drink. | 1 
(No. 6. 
en of tartar, and gluber- ſalts, of each three 
ounces; diſſolve in water-gruel or barley-water. | 
The day this drink is given, the glyſter ſhould be 
omitted; neither ſhould the nitre drink 155 taken on | 
the day this: is adminiſtre. | 
G. What are the ſigns of a recovery ina 5 fever þ , 
D. Reliſh to food, and taking to lie down, are 
good ſigns of recovery. To forward the cure, walk 
him abroad in the air, and give 9 of ſweet 
litter to Teſt him in the ſtable, ett 
E, Are not ſome kind of fevers more Fatal than 
others ? | 
Wu: The contin fever is of a very regulär 
and dangerous nature; and, if een N managed, 
often ends in death. | 
G. What are the ſymptoms in this kind of fever? ' 
D. A mow fever, with languiſhing and extreme. 
depreſſions ;; -inwardly hot, and ' outwardly: cold. 
eyes moiſt ad languid ; loſs of appetite, continual 
moiſture in the mouth; dung ſoft and moiſt, but 
ſeldom greaſy; his ſtaling is often irregular, ſome- 
times little, ſomething profuſe,” ſeldom high dN 
but rather pale, with little ſediment. 
S. What is the moſt ſucceſsful method of cure 
in this complicated kind of fever ? 
| D. Moderate 


* 
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body and legs, you are to adminiſter the following 

ä 

= ( No. 8.) 

Sal prunella, or nitre, one ounce ; juniper berries, 
and venice; turpentine, of each one ounce 3 make into 
a ball with oil of amber. 
Three or four of theſe balls may be jv at pro- 

per intervals with a decoction of maſh-mallows, 
ſweetened with honey. But notwithſtanding the 
greateſt care and ſkill, this fever carries off many 
brave horſes. 

G. What are the bad ſ ymptoms in this fever * 

D. Loſs of fleſh and appetite, and being hide- 
bound; frequent ſneezings ; when a diſcoloured plee 

- Is diſcharged from the noſtrils ; ſwellings about the 
joints; eyes looking fixed and dead; ſtinking breath; 
tail raiſed and quivering ; and when a purging en- | 
ſues, with a diſcharge of fætid, dark colour'd mat- 
ter; theſe are bad ſigns, and accounted irrecove- | 
rable. 
6e. Is there not a fever of the intermitting kind 
among horſes? ? | 
D. The fever I have been ſpeaking of i is _— 
times brought to intermit. 3 

G. How do you proceed in ſuch caſes? 

D. As ſoon as the fit is over I immediately give | 
an ounce of jeſuit's bark, and repeat every five or 
fix hours, till the horſe has taken at leaſt ſix ounces; iſ 
and ſhould irruptions or ſwellings appear, you are 

to promote them, theſe being good ſymptoms at the 
decline of a fever, denoting a“ termination of the 
diſtemper, and that no farther medicines are want- 
in 

6 I remember an epidemic cold and vie among 
horſes in the years 1749 and 1760, and many of 
them were cured by high bleeding and u. 
| 1 had 
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D. T had many horſes in hand myſelf at the time 
you mention, and all did well: I uſed high bleeding, - | 
and gave an ounce of nitre two or three times a day in 4 
his water, To finiſh the cure I purged with the cool- 
ing purge, adding thereto an ounce of anniſeeds bruiſ- 
ed, than which there can be nothing better given, I 
ave often known a ſingle doſe carry off a cold and 
ſlight fever. 

G. What are thy thoughts of the hunter you have 
in hand, that was troubled ſo violently with the 
gripes. 

” The doctor who firſt FORT the horſe was miſ- 


- Mtaken as well as you, in calling his diforder the gripes: 
ee lt was a pleuriſy and inflammation in the lungs, but 
the many have fallen into the like miſtakes. _ 
th; G. How then are the gripes to be diflinguiſhed from 


heſe pleuretic diſorders ? 
D. The grip'd horſe often lies down and rolls; and 
hen in violent pain he will have convulſive twitches, 
his eyes being turned up, and limbs ſtretched out, as 
if he was dying; his ears and feet are often hot, and 
requently extremely cold; be falls into ſweats, and 
hen into cold damps ; he often attempts to ſtale and 
- Mung, but with great pain and difficulty ; and nature 
Wcldom carries off theſe bad ſymptoms without TO: 


ve Mſliſtance. | 

or 6. What are the Gps in a pleuriſy 2 

25; D. In that diſorder; a horſe's ears and feet are al- 
re Mays hot, his mouth parched and dry, his polſe hard 


and quick; he will make many motions to lie down, 
yet afterwards runs back as far as the collar will per- 
nt- mit, and make not the leaſt offer to change his poſture, 
put ſtands panting with ſhort ſtops, and a diſpoſition 
ng Ito cough, till he has relief, or drops down. 
of E. What are the ſymptoms of inflamed lungs * 
= D. Many of the 9 are the ſame as in a 
ad leuft except that the horſe, in the g - 
| e 9 
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leſs active, and ſeldom or never offers to lie down; | 
he breathes with great difficulty, and has, generally| 
ſpeaking, a ſhort cough, when he opens his mouth a 
ropy ſlime will run plentifully out; he gleets alſo at 
the noſe a diſcoloured thin matter, which ſticks like 

lue to the inſide of his noſtrils; and his ears and feet 
very cold, and at other times in ſweats. 
3 . is the method of cure for the inflamed 


"OE theſe Ae require nearly the ſame| 
treatment to compleat a cure, and depend very much 
on ſpeedy, large and repeated bleedings. Firſt, take 
near 3 quarts of blood; the next day take about two 
more; and if the ſymptoms do not appear more fa-| 
vourable, you are to follow bleeding, but not exceed] 
2 quart at one time. Horſes, grown weak by age or 
infirmities, you are to bleed oftener, but conſiderably 
leſs in quantity. Mr. Gibſon recommends rowels, 
one on each fide the breaſt, and one on the belly. He 
likewiſe orders a bliſtering ointment to be rubbed all 
Oper his briſket, apon the foremoſt ribs. | 
. What diet is proper in this diſorder 2, i 
D. Both diet and medicines ſhould be cooling, at · 
tenuating, e and diluting; 5 and he ſhould have 
warm maſhes, and plenty of thin gruel, as in the +] | 
ver. The following balls have been given two or N 
three times a day with great ſucceſs. ,_ j 
| (No. 9.) TS: 
: Spermaceti and nitre, of each one ounce ; oil of 2 
b 8 chirty Hrops 3 honey, ſufficient. to > make al: 
| | 
After having given one of theſe balls, you are to : 
give the horſe about a pint of thin barley-water,. in 
which four or five. eggs and two ounces of liquorice- 
root have been boiled, add to this the juice of two 
lemons. - You are canſtantly to adminiſter this drink, 
a fey minutes aſter you give the ball bee ee 
. a A' ſtrong 


c 
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\ firong decoction of the rattle-ſnake root has done 
auch good in pbeuritic diſorders, and may be given 
> fall two quarts a day, ſweeten'd wie h honey. It 


> at ; by many reckoned a grand ſpecific ; and, indeed, it 
ol its eſteem; as it moſt aſſuredly attenuates the blood, 


nd diſperſes the inflammation. Emollient elyſters; 
ith nitre and cream of tartar, have likewiſe been 
ound beneficial. 

G. Does the horſe linger long W theſe dicordenb | 
D. If he is not relieved in a few days, the inflam- 
ation generally terminates in a gangrene, or col- 
ection of matter; which, for want of <xpetoration, 


| renerally ſuffocates him. 
fa- G. Is nothing more to 1 Ws 8 what you have 
eed lready preſcribed, while the horſe is thus diſordered? 
D. If che horſe does not take to his feed after give · 
iy g him the medicines already mention'd, but conti- 
els, ues hot and ſhort breath'd, bleed him again, and 8 
Hg im the following purging glytter. | 


pe (No. 10. 15 
Senna and maſhmallows, of each wo. ounces ; at 

We! and bay-berries, of each one ounce ; boil theſe 
two quarts of water for about. an hour, pour off 
e clear part, and add ther eto four ounces of purging 
Elts, two fpoonfuls of ſyrup of buckthorn berries, | 
Inc half A pint of gaod linſeed oll. 

If you find this does ſervice, it may be repeated 
gain the next day but. one. Vou may offer him 

I Falded bran, and a very ſmall quantity of choice hay 
Pr his feed; and if. he takes it, you e leave 1 e | 
coral ball. 23281 

G; How is this diſcovered 8 ; 

D. By its ſymptoms, which are, a mm Kiſ- 
eſs of the body and fore-legs ; ſometimes with a ſhort, 
2 and very troubleſome congh, and a fhrinking, 
ink, When handled in thoſe parts. If not well cured, it 
ned. on ay ek wee 11 cheſt- founder. 
rong | G. How 


l off 
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6. How i is this diſorder cured. 71 
D Bleeding, ſoft pe&orals, and 2 purges, are 

the internal remedies; and externally, the parts affected 

may be bathed with equal parts of ſpirits of ſal- armo- 
niac, and ointment of en or Torr of camo- 

. 

G. What are the moſt approved eures bor nels: | 
D. Bleeding plentifully in moſt caſes is recommend] 

able; but ſhould the horſe be very low in fleſh, it is 

to be done more ſparingly. Then I adviſe the follow-| 
10g alterative purge. 


No. 11. 

Take gumgalbanum, ammoniacum, and aſſafœtida, 
of each two drachms; aloes, one ounce; ſaffron, half 
a drachm; oil of anniſeeds, and balſam of ſulphur, . 
one drachm each, with —_— Tong: to. o. make into. 
a ball. 1 — 66-1 
Theſe may be given two or e times a week i 
and the days you do not adminiſter this ball, give one 
20" the folpwing N morning. „„ 

a | (No. 12. lan + 5 

Take cinnabar of antimony, 3 Wed, fivel 
ounces; gumammoniacum, galbanum, and aſſaſœti 
da, of each one ounce and half, juice of garlick, half 
a ſpoonful; make paſte for balls with honexy. 

By this method I rarely fail of curing coughs, tho“ 
they are ever ſo troubleſome, or of ſo long ſtanding. 
Moderate exerciſe and diet is to be obſerved ; give 
hay in very ſmall quantities, and now and then fealded 1 
bran, as in the fever, K. 

G. As I find bleeding is recommendable; in a 2 great | 
number of caſes, I ſhould be glad: to n ne” ac- 
count of the operation. | 

D. The veins in a horſe are very numerous; —M 
"thoſe we open in diſorders are, 1. The temple-vein, 
2. eye-vein, 3. palate-vein, 4. neck-vein, | 5 · breaſt- 
_ 6: W 7: ſhank-reio,: 8. Coronet. veins. 


9. hoof: 1 
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hoof, veins, 10. ſpur- -veins, 11. kidney. veins, 12. 
avin-veins, 13. flank-veins, 14. haunch-veins, 15. 
il-veins, and, 16. the fetlock veins. The firſt is open · 
1 in all manner of cold diſeaſes in the head; ſecond, 
pened in diſorders of the eyes; third, in diſorders of | 
e head, brain or ſtomach ; fourth, the common place 
bleeding for numerous diſorders ; ; fifth; opened in 
evers, or when a horſe is ſick at heart; ſixth, open- 
Wd to relieve foundering in the feet, or other diſorders 
f the limbs ; ſeventh, opened for ſplents, mallandar, 
c. eighth, opened i in ring-bones, &c. ninth, opened 
kewiſe to relieve foundered feet; tenth, to relieve 
pur-galling, foundering, &c. eleventh, opened to re- 
eve diſorders in the kidnies; twelfth, opened to re- 
eve che blood-ſpaven ; thirteenth, to remove grief 
k the reins or fillets; fourteenth, opened i in conſum 
one ions of the fleſh ; fifteenth, opened for the ſhedding 
f the hair. or mangineſs ; and the ſixteenth, 8 
Wo relieve ſtiffneſs, or tiring. : 
G. T have heard much of the new method of cure- _ 
ng the glanders by trepanning; do you N it 
ill anſwer what is ſaid of it? 
D. Very far from it! It was firſt ith by 
2 Foſſe, farrier to the king of France, and has lately 
een practiſed in England, with ſo little ſucceſs, that 
ow it is not regarded, notwithſtanding the romantic 
ſtories in its favour, we find in a ſmall book of far- 
fiery, the compiler of which ſeems to be ſo extrava- 
| gantly fond of French novelty, that he glories in this 
horſe killing ſcheme of monſieur's; and aſſerts, that 
Wt be glanders never had, nor very likely would have 
met with a cure, had it not been for this ingenious 
Frenchman. 
G. Is trepanning a a ec operation ? 
D. La Foſſe ſays not; and ſo does one of our coun- 
2 trymen, who has lately commenced horſe- doctor. It 
appears La Foſſe has 1 little to boaſt of from his 
nine 
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nine or ten years toil, and endle/+ ſtudy, he havin I 
trepanned only three horſes all that time: And, acFſſrep 
cording to his own account, after the cure was nearli fte 
compleated, they were all three knock'd on the head c 
And ſhould we take the advice of our countrymanſ 7 


and go to trepanning, we ſhould moſt certainly occaWate 
ſion a ſcarcity of horſes. | and 
G. What are. the true ſymptoms of a glander' u 
horſe? of. 

D. A plentiful diſcharge of matter from the noſe 
which is either white, yellow, or greeniſh, and ofte 
tinged with blood.. When the diſeaſe is of long ſtand. 


al 
Ju- 
DV. 


the horſe is always attended with a ſwelling of the de 
kernels or glands under the jaws; but in other re. Mir 
ſpects he may be healthy, ſound, and look well, unleſsſa, 
the diſtemper has been of long continuance. But top 
proceed to a real, ſafe, Engliſh cure, you are firſt toto 
take notice, that this diſorder is cauſed by an inflam-| 
mation of the glands and membrane that lines the. 
noſtrils and theſe cavities ; which if not ſeaſonab)y| 
diſperſed, forms matter, and will ulcerate and erode im 
the bones, cauſing: them to become rotten. c. for Mir 
want of a free discharge to unload the cavities, and t 
of proper applications to cleanſe and deterge the ul-M: 
cers. 4. Foſſe owns, that when the bones become 
rotten, it will then be the beſt way to diſpatch the 
Horſe to ſave both expence and trouble, and that 
there is no poſlibility, in ſuch caſe, of curing by the 
trepan : on the other hand he owns, that a cure 
_ readily takes place by eaſy and gentle medicines, | 
where the bones are not impaired : I fay, as this is 
exactly the caſe, may we not juſtly aſſert, that the 
trepan, is both a uſeleſs and a barbarous inſtrument * 
G. | never ſaw but two horſes trepanned ; one 
died under the operation, and another Was knocked 
on the head, | 
D. I have 
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wvingf D. I have lately ſeen four horſes and three mares 
I, ac repanned, and fix of them died in about a week 
ear'Wfer the operation, the other I have no account of, 
head G. What is your method of cure for this diſorder ? 
mani D. The method of cure I ſhall lay down has 
ccaWately cured upwards of fifty horſes out of threeſcore; 
and provided my directions are carefully obſerved, 
very much queſtion if one in a hundred would miſs 
pf a cure. You are firſt to procure a cloſe warm 


noſe able, keep the horſe a day or two with ſmall ; 
frenWruantities of choice hay, and ſcalded bran ; then 

and pver night blow up bis noſtrils as much affarabacca, 
ud n fine powder, as will lie on a fix-pence, and re- 

the peat it again in the morning, his Jrink to be a weak 

121 ime-water ; and this you may follow four or five 

le 


Hays: Then take two ounces of elecampane-roats, 
oil them in a-quart of milk till they are ſoft enough, 
o mingle with it, which you are to give to the horſe 
while it is warm; continue theſe three or four days, 
Wand afterwards give Markham's moſs-water, which 
Wis, thus prepared: Take two handfuls of white 
moſs, which grows on old oaken pales, and boil it 
Win two quarts of milk till near one quart be waſted; 
then ſtrain it, ſqueeze the moſs well, and give it 
ul- the horſe milk warm. This you may continue 4 0r 
nec days, and about an hour after you have given the 
be drink each day, proceed as follows: Take the 
at quantity of a pullet's egg of good ſweet butter, and 
he about half an ounce of brimſtone, well powder'd, 
lech and werk theſe very well together into a ſalve; 
s, then take two clean. gooſe feathers, the longeſt you 
scan procure, and make a hole in each, at the quill 
he ends, and faſten two long threads thereto, having 
done thus, 'anoint the feathers with your falve, 
ne till they are well ſoaked therewith, and after this 
di roll them in dry powder of brimſtone. You are 
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now to open the horſe's noſtrils, and thruſt up the 
feather ends into his head; and the threads which 
are at the quill-ends you are to faſten on the top o 
the horſe's head, which keeps the feathers from 
dropping out. It is requiſite, if the weather be 


mild, to ride your horſe for an hour or two, morn- 
ing and evening; and when you bring him to hisM<* 
ſtable, let him ſtand about half an hour before youll” 
take out the feathers, then give him a little hay, Al 
ſprinkled with urine, and after that a little ſealded 5 


bran. During this operation, it would forward the 
cure, if you bathe his head with ſpirits of wine 

camphorated, and afterwards confine his head over 
a tub of hot grains, in ſuch a manner as he may 
have the benefit of the ſteam ariſing from them, 
Proceed in this manner for eight or nine days, and 
you need not doubt of a compleat cure: But to pre- 
vent a relapſe, and to decoy the humours from their 
own channel, I adviſe a rowel ; after which, give 
one of the following 5 balls every other day 
for a week. 


( No. 14.7] SIR 

Turbith mineral, one drachm ; e one 
ounce; make into a ball with honey: | 

You may then let your horſe reſt four or five | 
days, and after give him about two ounces of nitre | 
a day, either in his corn, water, or a ball, as you | 
like beſt; but, howeyer given, it muſt be finely 
powder'd : If made into a ball, it is to be done 
with honey, and thus you have a fure cure, at a 
trifling expence, and very little trouble. 

G. It is ſaid you have a never-failing cure for 
greaſe in the heels: I ſhould be glad if r would 
communicate it to me. 

D. I was always a friend to a horſe, and as I 
perceive you are very diligent in acquiring Cures 


for their diſorders, I will put it into your power 3 
do 


the 
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o the beaſt ſervice, and yourſelf credit. Tt has been 
ften ſaid to be incurable, like the glanders ; but I 
an prove the contrary, as I have done in that diſ- 
rder, without calling in a Frenchman to my afliſt- 
ce. You are firſt to cleanſe the heels of a horſe 
us diſordered with bran and water, as warm as the 
eaſt can bear it, and the waſh is much mote efficaci- 
us, if the bran 15 been boil'd for ſome time in the 
ater, and about a quarter of a pound of hog's lard 
ifolv'd therein; let the heels be well waſh'd and 
ath'd therewith twice every day; and after the 
orſe has ſtood ſome time, and his heels are quite 
ry, rub them twice a day with the following g oint- 
ent. | 
5 {No 14 T : 
Verdegriſe, four ounces; of the ſharpeſt vinegar 
x ounces ; honey 1 pound; let them all boil over a 
entle fire to a duſky colour, adding towards the lat- 
er end, tincture of myrrh, roch-allum, and ſal-armo- 
jac, of each half an ounce; mix them well, and 
ake into an ointment. ; 
During the time you externally apply this oint- 
ent, it will be very recommendable to give the fol- 
owing ſweetening drink every day for five or fix 
eeks, as it comes for a trifle, and dees much ſervice. 
| CN 16} 
Shavings of guaiacum two pounds ; abe 9e 


Nuuiſed three ounces; crude antimony, groſly pow- 
2ger'd, and put into a bag, olle pound: boil them in 


en quarts of clear water about an hour, and keep 
he decoction upon the ingredients in a clean eurth⸗ 
n veſſel for uſe. 

Vou are to give three or four kofafels two or three 
imes a day: and after the heels have been dreſs'd a 

veek with the ointment, you ſhould waſh them very 
vell with the following” lotion twice a a day for "eight 
dr nine days ſucceſſive y. 

No. 
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CR 16.) | 


Cream of tartar four ounces, ſublimate fo 
drachms; diffolve theſe in two quarts of ei W. 
ter, and bathe the heels often there with, 

Before you uſe this lotion, it is the beſt way t 

waſh the heels very well with hot water and bran, t 

. cleanſe them of the greaſy ointment ; and the lotio 

does more ſervice when uſed hot ; but then you ar 

to take care you don't ſtand over the ſteam, it being 
of a very pernicious nature; and it is beſt to rub th 
heels either with a ſoft bruſh, or a piece of ſpunge. 
G. Is this cure to be depended on in all caſes? 
D. In my whole practice it has very ſeldom fail'd 

6. In the caſes it fail'd, did you give up the cure 
or did you ſucceed by other remedies? 

D. I have cur'd in many deſperate caſes, tia 

being deem'd incurable by ſeveral others, by thi 

means I have already mention'd ; and the additio 
of a waſh made of the powder of burnt (or rathe 
dry'd ) ſpunge. 

G. How is this waſh prepared ? 

D. You are to procure ſome ſmall cuttings d 

ſpunge, the larger pieces being dear, and dry the 
in an oven till hard and criſp, then 

(No. 17.) 

Take half an-ounce of the Powder of ſpunge, ani 

diſſolve it in a quart of ſpring water; add theret 

honey and vitriol, of each one ounce, and waſh th 
heels often therewith. 

As theſe obſtinate caſes generally c come from ſow 

internal cauſe. I adviſe bleeding, rowling, and fre 

quent purgingz and give the nitre either in ball 
meat, or water, as before mention'd 

G. What are the ſymptoms when you ſuſpect thi 

greaſe to proceed from ſome internal cauſes? 

D. The legs are much gorged; the hair ſtares up 


is e d, and has a "Ow ſtinking diſcharge 
: fron 
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om deep and foul ſores: hence a dropfical * af 
e blood is ſuſpected, and a general bad Ape of 
e blood and juices. 

G. Does not often lying down forward the cure? 
D. Very much; Dr. Bracken has thought it ſo 
aterial that he has given the following directions to 
lige the horſe to lie down. viz. tie up one of his 
re. feet cloſe, and faſten a cord about the other fet- 
k, bringing the other end of it over the horſes 
dulders; then let him be hit or kick'd with your 


ze. Net bebind that knee, at the ſame time pulling his 
s? Wc ſtrongly to the manger, you bring him upon his 
ail' Hees, where he ſhould be held till he is tir'd, but 
cure he ſhould not lie down ſoon, let him be thruſt ſide- 


ays againſt his quarters to throw him over; by. forc- 
g him down ſeveral times in this way, you may 
ach him to lie down at the ſame words you firſt uſed 
r that purpoſe. Other means are recommended 
this purpoſe, ſuch as tying the-horſe's tail with a 
rd touching his ſkin with oil of vitriol, Sc. 
G. Is the greaſe the only diſorder in the heels of 
rſes.. 
D. No; they are office: troubled with ſcratches, 
ownſcabs and rat-tails. Scratches are cur'd nearly 
the ſame means as the: greaſe; the heels are kept 
pple with Currier's dubbing; and in obſtinate caſes, 
e following ointment may be made uſe of. | 
(No. 18.) : 
Venice turpentine, four ounces; quickfilver one 
nce; incorporate well together by rubbing fome 
e; and then add. honey and Trop” s ſuet, of each 
o ounces, _ 8 
Anoint twice a day; and if the doeſs 1 fleſby, 
ed and purge ; if in a bad ſlate, give the alterative 
Il No. 13; or continue che nitre, as eka in 


8 up er 33. 
arge G. What i is the e crown ſcab, and how cur d. 
fron | 


ny 
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D. It is a ſharp, itching humour, that breaks « 
round the coronet, 
(No. 9.) | 
Take bm and yellow baſilicon equal par 
ſpread them in tow, and Jay all round the coron 

Give the ball No. 27, and afterwards the follo 
ing diuretic drink, and the cure is compleated. 
| | ( No. 20. ) 

Take four ounces of yellow roſin; one ounce 
Cal prune], grind them together with an oiled peſt 
add a drachm of oil of amber, and give it in a pi 
of forge-water every morning, faſting two hours | 
fore and after taking, and ride moderately, 

G. How are rat-tails known ? 

D. They are excreſſences which run from the Pt 
tern to the middle of the ſhanks; there are two for 
one dry, the other moiſt, the dry kind is cur'd 
the lowing mercurial ointment, 

(No. 21.) 

Quoickſilver one ounce; venice turpentine half 
ounce ; rub them together in a mortar till the globu 
of the quickſilver diſappear ; then add two ount 
of hog's lard. 

The moiſt kind is cured by the We dryi 
waſh and ointment. 


4 * — > 
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(No. 22.) 
Take half an ounce of roman vitriol, diſſolve it 
a pint of water, pour eff the clear part into a bott 
add thereto a pint of camphorated ſpirits of wi 
the ſame quantity of videgar,” and two ounces 

JEgypucum. 
a | The Ointment, 
Honey four ounces; red-lead ppwder'd two ol 
ces; verdigriſe, in fine powder, one ounce 3 
theſe well together and they are fit for uſe. 

If che hardneſs does not ſubmit to theſe medicint 
Come: adviſe the uſe of the knife ; but in ſuch cal 
J rat 
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rather adviſe the following ointment, which rare- 
fails. 


7: No. $3.1 
Black ſoap four ounces ; quick lime two ounces; 
negar ſufficient to make an ointment 
G. It is ſaid by many that brolcen-winded horſes 
e incurable ; what is your opinion of this diſorder ? 


D. Some caſes will not admit of a cure. 
G. What are thoſe? 


I par 
Oron( 
follo 


nce 

peſt D. Where the diſorder is occaſion'd by an uncom- 
a pi on ſize of the heart and lungs, which obſtructs the - 
rs Nee action of the midriff: In this caſe, little more 


to be done than palliating the ſymptoms, x and mi- 
pating the violence. 
G. What do you recommend in this caſe ? 
D. Sparing diet, moderate exerciſe, and being kept 
dnſtantly abroad; if you give hay, let it be ver 
ar ngly, and wetted with urine ; and either ſalts, 
eam of tartar, or lemon, juice, in the water, do 
eat ſervice: you may likewiſe give the admirable 
all inſerted in page 39, which 1s a certain cure, ex- 
pt where the diſorder takes its riſe from the cauſe 
have juſt mention'd. 
G. Is there nothing more to be done than what 
ou have ſpoken of? 5 
D. Three or four cloves of garlick given in their 
e ited, or two or three ounces of it boil'd in a quart 
bottMf ſeimm' d milk, and tar-water given every other 
winay for three weeks or a month, often does great 
ces Wrvice ; and ſo does the following alterating purg- 
g ball, which may be given once a fortnight. 
„ 
Succotrine aloes five drachms, myrrh, Wide 
nd ammoniacum, of each two drachms, bay-berries 
alf an ounce, make! into a ball with a ſpoonful of oil 
icin mber. | „%% | 
. e e . "257 OB 
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G. Is this diforder eaſy diſcover'd in the beginning 
D. Yes, and eafily cur'd : before a broken Wine 
appears it is common for a horſe to have an obſtinat 
dry cough; a diſpoſition to foul feeding; eating 
litter, and drinking much water; but bleeding and 
giving the ball mention'd in p. 39, prove an ef 
fectual cure. 
G. How is the conſumption in horſes cur'd ? 
D. Bleeding in very ſmall quantities, and often; 
feeding in the ſalt-marſhes ; giving tar-water for : 
.ccnſiderable time, and at intervals, an Ounce of the 
following powder twice a day. | 
Ne $8; 
Native cinnabar, or cinnabar of antimony, one 
pound; powder very fine, and add the ſame quantity] 
of om and nitre. i 
How are the ſtaggers diſcover d! ? And wha 
18 * moſt effectual cure? 
D. Drowſineſs; watry eyes; a diſpoſition to reel;| 
feebleneſs; bad appetite, the head frequently hang. 
ing or reſting on the manger ; diſpoſition to rear up, 
and apt to fall back when handled about the head; 
theſe are the common ſymptoms in the ſtaggers, 
But if the diſorder proceeds from wounds or bruiſ:| 
on the head, or matter on the brain, beſides the} 
above ſymptoms, the horſe will be frantick by fits. 
will ſtart and fly at every thing, and theſe laſt are 
dangerous caſes, and ſo are thoſe when horſes fall 
.down ſuddenly, and work violently at their "HAN 
without being able to riſe. 
-G. What is to be done in theſe cales? 
D. The veſſels are to be empty'd as ſoon as poſſi- 
ble, by ſtriking the veins in ſeveral parts at once, 
and bleeding to full four quarts; to raiſe up the 
horſe's head and ſhoulders, and ſupporting them 
with plenty of ftraw. After the fit, cut rowels; 
and give Slyſters night and morning, prepared with 
a ſtrong 
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\ ſtrong decoction of ſenna and falt, or the purging 
plyſter. [t will alſo forward the cure to. blow up 
js noſtrils, once a day, as much aſſarabacca as will 

ie on a ſhilling: And, to prevent a relapſe, give an 
unce of equal parts of cinnabar of antimony and of 

rum guaiacum. 

G. What are the ſymptoms of convulſions ? 

D. In convulſions the neck is ſtiff and cramp'd 
and almoſt immoveable, and frequently knots will 
ariſe on the tendinous part thereof; the muſcles in 
general will be ſo much pulled, cramped, and ſtretch- 
2d, that the horſe looks as if nail'd to the ground; 
is ſkin is drawn ſo extremely tight all over his 


: body, that it is very difficult to move it; his legs 


are ſtiff and ſtradling; and on forcing him to move, 
he is ready to fall at every ſtep; his eyes are ſo fix'd 
with the ination of the muſcles, as gives him a 
eafneſs in his looks, he ſnorts and ſneezes very 
often, and pants continually, with ſhortneſs of breath; 
and this ſymptom often increaſes till the horſe falls 
down dead. core | 

G. By what means is the horſe relieved? 

D. If fleſhy you are to bleed plentifully, if not 
ore bon 4h and Sive the N nervous 


all. 
| - No. 26. 


Aſſafcœtida half an ounce ; Ruſſia caſtor, pow- 


der'd, two drachms ; valerian-root.” powder'd, one 


dunce; make into a ball my honey and oil of 
amber. 

Lou are to give this ball twice a day at firſt, 201 
then once, it is to be waſh'd down with a decodtion 
of miſletoe. or valerian, ſweeten d with liquorice, or 
honey; an ounce of aſſafœtida may likewiſe be tied 
up in a piece of ſtrong coarſe linen bag, and put be- 
hind his grinders to champ on. To keep the body 

B z open 


| - as you ule it. 
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op, give the emollient glyſter No. 1 ; or the purye, 

0 
G. 1 is ſaid theſe 1 8 ariſe from bot 
and worms: Have you met with any inſtances of thi 

kind? / 

D. A great many; but where this appears to be 
the caſe, I give the following mercurial ball. 

1 M0. 23. } 

' Mercurius dulcis, and . of each half an 
ounce; make into a ball with conſerve of roſes. Voi 
may give half the quantity in five or ſix days after. | 

I then give the following infuſion, three or fout| 
"horns twice a day, which I.continue till the ſymp. 
toms abate; and the nervous. ball may be given til | 

the cure 1s completed. 
(No. 28. 3 

Penny- royal and rue, of each two handfals; cam: 

momile flowers one handful ; aſſafœtida and caſtor, 

of each halfan ounce ; ſaffron and liquorice-root {lice- 

ed, of each two Jack. infuſe theſe in two quarts 

of boiling water, and pour off from the ingredientef 


. Repeated frictions. are alſo. very 3 in con- 
vulſive diſorders; and the following emollient lini- 
ment has been often uſed with much ſucceſs. ; 
„ 

1 and maſhmallow ointment, of each four 
ounces, oil of amber two ounces; with a ſufficient 
quantity of camphorated ſpirits of wine. 
G. I have heard you have a certain remedy for 
diſorders in the eyes; I ſhould be glad to know in 
what manner you proceed ? 

D. If the horſe is fleſhly, bleeding is neceſſary ; 
give the cooling drink, and bathe the eye and the 
eye-lids with a clean ſpunge Io in the following 


repelling eye · water. 
55 
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(No. 30.) 

Roſe buds two Era infuſe theſe in half a 

int of plantain-water boiling hot; when cold, pour 


Irge 


bot 

thi 

df lead. 

Sir Hans Sloane's ointment has likewiſe _ us'd 

with great ſucceſs in diſorders of the eyes of horſes.* 
G. How is the drink prepared you give in the 

ripes that has afforded relief after many other me- 

Jicines failed? 

D. It is the drink very deſervedly recommended 


0 be 


four dy Burdon, and made thus: 
pi | (No. 31. ) 


3 Boil an ounce of pepper, or ginger, in a quart of 
Snilk ; add thereto a banda) of ſalt, and half a pint 
f ſweet oil. a 

This is to be given warm; it ſoon purges, and 
ertainly affords relief. In the dry gripes it will be 
alſo neceſſary to empty the ſtrait gut with a ſmall 
and well oiled, and likewiſe to give an emollient 
Wy glyſter. E 
. What is the beſt method of cure for the IR 2 
D. Large bleedings, eſpecially if the horſe be 
eſhy; after bleeding give three or four ounces of 
ream of tartar and lenitive electuary; you may give 
this every other day for a fortnight ; then give three 
ounces of nitre a day for a month, and anoint the 
buds and ſwellings with the following ointment 
. morning and een, | 

* CC | 

Ointment of elder four 3 oil of turpentine, 

two ounces, ſugar of lead half an ounce; white 
) 5 Wvitrio!, powder d, two drachms; mix thoſe well 


together, and it is fit ſor uſe. 3 
vl To > * „ __ 
If | 


* Vou may find it at t the end of the Receipts. 
. | ö ; ; 


ff the infuſion, and add to it one ſcruple of. ſugar L 
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ſwallows with great difficulty. The vives differ 
from the ſtrangles only in this; the ſwellings of the 


of the vives ? 
conſtantly moiſt with ointment of maſhmallows, and 
keeping the head and neck cover'd warm. If the 


perating dane may be applied hot twice a day. 


quarts of water till the whole is pulpy, and add four 


24 The FARRIER's GuiDe; Or, 
But when this diſorder becomes inveterate, no- 
thing exceeds mercurial and antimonial medicines. 
G. Do the ſtrangles and vives differ much in 
ſymptoms, or cure? | 
D. The ftrangles moſt 8 begin with a 
ſwelling between the jaw bones, and often extend 
to the muſcles of the tongue; they occaſion great 
heat and pain; and, till matter is form'd, the horſe 


kernels under the ears (which are the parts at firſt 
chiefly affected) ſeldom come to matter but diſperſe} . 
by warm cloathing, anointing with maſhmallow| 
ointment, and a moderate bleeding or two. But 
ſhould the diſorder be too malignant to be carried þ] 
off by thoſe means, you may anoint with the mer-| 
curial ointment, No. 

G. Does the cure of the ſtrangles differ from chat 


D. In the tail nature is to be affiſted in| 
bringing the ſwellings to maturity, by keeping them | 


ſwelling come to matter ſlowly, the following ſup-| 


* «a 2a Gd "5 * 


(No. 33.) 

Take che leaves of maſhmallows eight handfals ;| 
white lilly-root half a pound ; linſeed and fenugreek| 
ſeed, bruiſed, of each four ounces ; boil them in two 


ounces of ointment of maſhmallows, and a ſuffici- 

ent quantity of hog's lard to Prevent its growing 

Riff and dry. 

Matter being formed, and the diſcharge made 

freely, dreſs with the following digeſtive ointment. 

ſpread on $0» continuing the poultice. over 125 Fa 
0 
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„ *.- 7; 
Roſin and Burgundy pitch, of- each one pound 
ind quarter; honey and common turpentine, each 
Ix ounces ; yellow wax four ounces; hog's lard 
hree quarters of a pound ; verdigriſe, finely pow- 
der'd, one ounce ; melt the ingredients together, but 
don't put in the verdigriſe till removed from the 
re, and then it is to be ſtirred in. by degrees till 


the whole 1s cold. 


If the fever run high, take away a moderate 
quantity of blood, and dilute with plenty of baxley- 
water, maſhes, cc. = 
G. Is bleeding neceſſary in the mange? 


D. I uſually take away three or four pounds of 


blood, and give a mild purge once a week for five 
or ſix weeks following. A ſulphur ointment is alſo 
neceſſary, and to cleanſe and purify the blood, I 
give antimony and ſulphur for ſome weeks after; 
and this method ſeldom fails of curing. '. 
G. What is the ſafeſt cure for the poll-evil? 
D. If it proceeds from blows, bruiſes, &c. bathe 
the ſwelling often with hot vinegar ; if you perceive 
an ouzing thro' the ſkin, uſe two parts vinegar, one 
part ſpirits of wine; and if there be an itching, 


heat and inflammation, you are to bleed, and apply 


poultices of. bread, milk and elder flowers ; you are 
likewiſe to give the. mercurial ball, and repeat it 
occaſionally. But, if there are ſigns of matter, the 
beſt method then is to forbear purging, and .apply 
the ripening poultices, till it comes to maturity and 
burſt of itſelf,. or is opened with a knife, but great 
care ſhould be taken to avoid the tendinous ligament 
that runs along the neck under the mane ; when the 
matter is on both ſides, ſo muſt the opening, and the 
ligament. remain undivided. It ſometimes happens, 
that a ſecond inciſion is requir'd ; in which caſe, 
1 V 
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red with a thin iron, fixed very deep into the ſub- 
ſtance, | 


a drachm and a half, ſublimate one drachm, oil of 
origanum two drachms. 


to be apply d very thick over the part; do this in a 
ter till night; 


lie down, nd a 


| ſame diſorders. 


knee, that diſcharge a ar indigeſted matter: Sal- 
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dreſs with the common digeſtive of turpentine 


honey and tincture of myrrh, and after digeſtion 
with the precipitate ointment, or waſh the ſore wit 


end 
ng 


the following made hot, and fill up the cavity wit / 
_ tow ſoak'd therein. 8 
(. No. 35. ) wp 
Vinegar, or Spirits of wine, half a pint, white Py 
vitriol, diſſolved in ſpring water, half an ounce} 
tincture of myrrh, four ounces; or it may be made Ir 
ſharper, by adding more vitriol. 1 
Mr Gibſon was ſo fond of this waſh, that he de- 
clares he has cur'd a great number of horſes without 
any other formality of drefling, than waſhing with! 
this twice a day, and laying over the part a quan- 
tity of tow, ſoak'd in vinegar, and the white of egg ; 1 
beat together. ; 
G. Do you approve of firing in the bone ſpavin ?| P 
D. 1 always uſe the following ointment firſt: and} : 


ſhould it fail of ſucceſs, the ſwelling may he ſaſely fi- 


- (No 36. ) 

Take nerve and maſhmall»w ointment, of each | 
two ounces, quickſilver one ounce, wel! broke; with | 
an ounce of venice turpentine, Spaniſh flies powder'd, | 


he hair 1s to be cut quite cloſe, and the ointment 
morning and tie up the horſe all day without any lit- 
you may then untie him in order to 
pitch plaiſter may be laid over it, 
which ſhould be hound on to keep all cloſe. 
6. Are not mallenders and fallenders much the 


D. Mallenders are cracks in the bend of a horſe? 8 


lenders 5 
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enders are the ſame diſtemper, ſituate on the bend 
ng of the hough, and occaſion a lameneſs behind. 

G. In what manner are they cured 7? 

D. Cut off the hair, and waſh them with a ſtrong 
ather of old urine; then anoint often with the fol- 
wine ointment. | 


(No. 37: 5 

Ethiops mineral half an ounce; „ white vitriol one 
drachm; ſoft green ſoap fix ounces. 

On drying up, give the purge No. 11, and nitre 
is advantageouſly given for eight or ten days. 

G. How are wind-galls to be cured? 

D. You are to bathe the ſwelling two or three times 
a day with old verjuice, and bind it with a woollen 
cloth ſoaked therein: But if this does not ſucceed, 
pierce the ſwelling with an awl, and apply thereto, 
every other day, a ſmall quantity of the bliſtering 
ointment, No. 36. 

6. I have often ſeen the above reſtringents and, ban- | 
dage us'd with ſucceſs in a blood-ſpavin. 

D. If early apply d, they generally anſwer the end 
very well!; but if theſe means do not reduce the vein 
to its aſval dimenſions, the ſkin ſhould be opened, and 


the vein tied with a crooked needle and wax thread .- 
paſſed underneath it, both above and below the ſwel- 


ling, and the turgid part ſuffered to diſgeſt away with 


the ligature ; and this purpoſe the wound may be IJ 


dreſſed daily with turpentine, honey, and ſpirits of. 
wine incorporated together. 

G. How 1s the bog-ſpavin treated? 

D. There is no better method of cure than what 
is laid down by Dr. Bracken ; who ſays a bog-ſpa- 
vin is a collection of browniſh gelatinous matter. con- 
taining a bag, or cyſt, which he thinks to be the lu - 


bricating matter of the joint altered, the common 


membrane that incloſes it, forming a cyſt : This caſe 
he has taken great pains to illuſtrate in a young Colt 
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of his own, where he ſays, when the ſpavin was preſ- 
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' bole: By this method of dreſſing, the bag ſloughed 


ſhould, I think, be attempted in this manner, If 
| thro? the pain attending the operation, or dreflings, 
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diſorders incident to horſes, with effectual cures a- 
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ſed hard on the inſide of the hough, there was a 
{mall tumor on the outſide, which covinced him the 
fluid was within fide of the joint: he accordingly cut 
into it, diſcharged a large quantity of this gelatinous| 
matter, dreſſed the ſore with doflils dipp'd in oil of 
turpentine, putting into it, once in three or four 
days, a powder made of calcined vitriol, allum and 


off, and came away, and the cure was ſucceſſively | 
compleated without any viſible ſcar. This diſorder 
ſays a modern writer, will ſcarcely ſubmit to any o- 
ther method except firing, when the cyſt ought to 
be -penetrated to make it effectual; but in all obſti-| 
nate caſes that have reſiſted the above method, both | 
the cure of this, and the ſwellings called wind-galls, | 


the joint ſhall ſwell and inflame, foment it twice a 
day, and apply a poultice over the dreſſings till the 


ſwelling is reduced. | 
Having now given you an account of the various | 


dapted to the different caſes, I ſhall take my leave: 
-defiring you to pay a due attention to my new plan 
no longer than it does you credit, and the publics 
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the | NED . 
cut The Following excellent remedies having gain- 


ed great reputaticu by the many curcs they 


of | | 

ot have performed, are added as a ſupplement 
and to the Dialogue for the G10d of the Publick. 
hed ll — | 

ely A never failing cure for a cough in either horſe or. cow. _ 
der | „ 


AK E a quart of freſh ale, or good ſtrong beer, 
warm it, and put thereto a pound of treacle, 


Pg and a quarter of a pint of diſtilled anniſeed-water ; ſtir 

2th it well together, and give it the horſe, or cow, after 

Ils. their ordinary meat; next morning give a pail of 

If warm water, with a handful of oat-meal in it; with } 
gs a ſmall maſh of malt, and a handful of beans fora 
½borſe. | | oe 
— The excellent ball for broken-winded horſes, that has 
us made à perfect cure of upwards of ſeven hundred, in 

a- leſs than nine months, after many other medicines try- 

e: ed in vain. 1 e 
an 


icum one ounce and a half; oil of anniſeeds, eigbtʒß 


5 A gentleman's horſe was ſo ſtak'd, that a boy Ss 
hand might be put in between the ſhoulder blade-bone 


Myrrh, Elicampane, and liquorice root, in fine 
powder, three ounces each; Saffron three drachms; 
Aſſa- fœtida one ounce ; Sulphur, ſquills, and cinna- 1 
bar of antimony, of each two ounces; Aurum Moſa- 


* 


drops. You may make it into paſte with ei- 
ther treacle or honey, and give the horſe the quan- 
tity of a hen's egg every morning for a week; and 
afterwards, every other morning till the diſorder. is 
remov'd. , i + 3 
A wounded horſe cured _ 
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and the fleſn, and cured by the following medicine 
They firſt waſhed the wound with white-wine vin. 
egar, by tying a rag at the end of a ftick ; then they 
mixed over a fire, two pennyworth of venice me 
pentine, and two pennyworth of bole armoniac ; then 
prepared a tent, which they beſmeared with thi 
ointment, and thruſt it into the wound with a ſtick, 
leaving as much of the rag without the wound ag 
might pull out the tent. In a fortnight's time it was aſl 
cured. WJ pr. 
3 To cure a 3 in a horſe's 1 | ru 
Boll ſoap in ſtrong beer grounds, when off the fire, m. 
mix ſome ſpirits of wine with it, and bathe the part 
as hot as poſſible, and it will ae a ſwelling in 
an hour's time. If you have not the ſpirits, make to 


it is 
tha1 
me! 


uſe of brandy or gin; dip a rag in it, and apply it d 
to the humour, afterwards chamber or make- a | hol- = a 
low place in the ſaddle, 8 
To cure the prick of a nail a 

This wound is immediately cured, if a compound Me 

A made of oil of turpentine and vitriol be applied fo ! 


that the oil may reach the bottom of the wound; but 
if the nail has been in ſome time, and the part feſter- | 
ed, the ſhoe muſt be taken off, the place ſearched | 
for; and if found, apply the oil. 
One of my cart-horſes took up a nail in Auguſt, 
175, that ran into his hind foot an inch and a half 
deep, and ſtuck ſo faſt in, that I was obliged to have 
it pulled out with a pair of pinchers ; upon which, 
I poured ſome of this compound oil into the wound, 
and cover'd it with Burgundy-pitch and roſin melted 
together; and thus the horſe's foot was cured. 
A horſe's foot cut by a flint and cured 
At another time, my till-horſe had his hind foot 
cut ſo deep with a flint, that it bled very conſidera- 
bly. As ſoon as I perceived it, I applied the com- 
pound oil, and ſtopp'd the bleeding preſently ; for 
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it is the quality of the oil of vitrial to do this rather 


„in than the oil of turpentine. This done, I apply'd 
hey melted pitch and roſin as before. and ſplinter d it 
tur well on. 

hen A horſes Lick curd. 

his The horſe's leg was ſwelled by it; upon wich 


W my neighbour app'y'd a poultice of boiled and maſh- 
as ed turnips mix'd with hog's lard, once a day. This 
vas aſſwaged the pain, and reduced the ſwelling ; and to 
prevent the humour's falling down to the part, he 
rubbed in verjuice above the wounded part and this 
re, made a ſpeedy cure. 
art!  Treadof a horſe s heel cured 


in! It ſwell'd and run, and in time would have turn 4 3 


ke to a quitter, had I not immediately applied a reme- 
it dy. I began with boiling ſoap in grounds of beer, 
and rabbed it in very hot ; then 1 mixed tar, freſh 
WJ greaſe; horſe turpentine and a little verjuice together, 
and heated the mixture in an iron ladle and apply- _ 
id ll ed it very hot. At three times uſing I cured * 
o plow- a | 
ut A horſe that cuts by going narrow, or by bad ſhoeing. 
r= | This ſometimes comes naturally, ſometimes by 
d ll ſome ſtiffneſs in the place, or by bad and overbroad 
ſhoeing ; which cauſes him to ge ſo narrow behind 
, with his hinder feet, that he frets one againſt the o- 
| ther, ſo that there grows hard mattery ſcabs, which. 
e are ſo ſore that they make him go lame; the figns 
„being his ill going, . the viſible marks of the Scabs. 
5 The cure: Anoint with horſe rurpentine mie 
] with fine powder'd verdigreaſe.. 670213 87 
| To Rep bleeding. TT 
Scrape a hat, or piece of woollen cloth 1 2 
knife, and apply it to the part, and it will top it. 
l If the horſe bleeds at the noſe, pound ſalt with the 
herb bettony, in a mortar, and put it into his noſe. 
it the wound can | be come at, make an N 
| wit 
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with honey, wax, horſe-turpentine, hog*s lard, an 
wheat flour; boil theſe together, ſtirring them well 
till they become an ointment, then take it off tht 
fire and keep it in a pot for uſe. - If the cut be deep, 


tent it with this ointment, and ſpread a plaiſter o 


the ſame over it, and make the tent with flax or lin 
en cloth, 


Cankered tongue of a horſe ts cure. 

Beat blue vitriol to powder, and mix it with old ver- 
Juice, and apply it by means of a rag tied to the end 
of a ſtick. This never fails of cory at two or threeſ 
times uſing. 

A Fiſtula cured 

A waggoner, living near St. Albans, aſſured me, 
he cured a dog horſe of a fiſtula, by pouring n 
tar into it ſeveral times. 


This diſtemper is generally occaſioned by the wring-| 


a ing of a ſaddle, by repeated gauling, and by a wrong 


method of treating it; and indeed the cure is often l 
attended with difficulty, becauſe the bottom of the fil. di 
tula cannot be eafily come at: therefore cutting the t 
wound and proud Fleſh, is often abſolutely neceſſary. 
This malady is the moſt proper to come under the 


hands of a —_ The following ointment will be 
ws uſe. 


he fas C* 9 


To cure a horſe 5 fore 8 
If the wound is bad it muſt be laid open to the 
bottom, and digeſted with horſe turpentine, beat up 
into the yolk of an egg, now and then waſhing it 
with a little ſpirits ' of wine, thus you need not fear 
the fiſtula: When drawn a little, dreſs it with the 
above mention'd black ſalve made hot, and ſpread 
on tow, or a thick linen rag, in order to incarn and 
_ it. 1725 8 
| For curing the gravel in a horſe's foot: 1 
This ſometimes happens by bad ſhoeing, or Boe 
want of 1 When I ſhoe is taken off, uſe 
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\e ſmall drawing iron for ſcraping out all the gra- 
el, and if there be any matter, waſh it well firſt in 
amber. lye, and then with coperas-water; flop up 
e foot with ſalt mixed with tallow, making it ſcald- 
ng hot; then clap tow over it with the ſhoe and 
plinter in it; keep the horſe two or three * in 
he ſtable, and it will be ſoon well. 
For horſes that make bloody wwater. 

Take one ounce of roch-allum, one drachm of 
ochineal, and two drachms of white vitriol, beat 
Ithem all into fine powder, then boil a gallon of 


a ſpring-water; and pour it on theſe ingredients. — This 


is called a Sty ptic-water, and ſold as à great ſecret. 

You ſhould give the horſe a quart or two of cold 
water immediately after the medicine. | 

To bring a horſe to a good flomach, and # rengthen it 

and for flopping his ſcourin 

Take half tur, * powder, half 
an ounce of liquorice powder, and half an ounce of 
an powder; give this quantity in half a pint of 
the ſtypic-water, to the horſe. 

For killing of worms in horſes. 

A Devonſhire gentleman, whom 1 [ furniſhed TY 
a plough-man, aſſured me his maſter had a pound of 
the belt roll tobacco, ſhred very fine; of which he 
gave his horſe every day one ounce at a time amongſt | 
his wetted corn, &c. This was given every morning 
and night, but not to a. horſe that goes to graſs. — 
If his caſe was deſperate, you may give | him more, 
even for ſome time.— It is a certain cure. : 

A Purge for thi r 

Take pure aloes in fine powder, one ounce, 1 
root powder'd two drachms, oil of anniſeeds, a quar- | 
ter of an ounce, mixed with ſyrup of buckthorn-ber- | 

z beat up. the whole i into a ball. This is to be 


2 
1 * 


ing, * 1 


4 
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never had them before. The farmer applied poul- 


mour there, but ſome broke out at the neck. Hell 
gave them two ſpoonfuls of flour of muſtard to make 
them ſneeze, and void the puſs more freely, and 
for warming their bodies. This, with hot maſhesſ 


gravel has been picked out of his foot clap it on, 
and put upon it cow dung, and he will be well 
by morning; or pare his feet, and then ſtop up 
with hog's lard and bran boiled together, bind i it all 
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ing, with warm water and ſome bran or oat 
meal in it, and exerciſe him every three or fours hour 
For a ſorain in the back, or other parts of a horſe's Bodi 
Take horſe turpentine, oxecroceum, paracelſu 
and minium; melt them and ſpread it on leather, and 
apply it properly, and it will draw and ſtrengtheif 
the part. 
| Shoulder 84%. | | 
Boil wax, rofin and horſe-turpentine, and olive = « 
oil and greaſe, with ſome others, and chafe this oint-| 
ment in as hot as poſſible before a hot ſhovel. 
How a farmer cured all his horſes of the frtrangles il . 
275 
Sir out of nine horſes had the ſtrangles; the olaf : 
ones catched it of the young ones, as the old ones 


tices under the jaws, to draw out and break the hu-| 


cured them all. 
* a horſe's foot, that is FR „ ill ſing, or | 
. that has been forced to travel without a ſhoe. | 
Break a couple of new laid eggs, and after the 


Tound his feet, or ſtop up every night with c cow 
ug and vinegar. _. 

+ - Beſt of eye water y 4 a ; horſe” SOME 1 

Take lapis caliminaris, venetian bole, beſt. White 
vitriol, each one ounce; boil them in four quarts of 
water, in an earthen glazed pipkin, till it comes to 
one quart. Then add two drachms of ſugar of lead 
alt of vitriol, 2 e APE: waged in ſpi- 
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its of wine, a quarter of an ounce ; tincture of aloes 
alf an ounce; red roſe-water, a quarter of a int, 


* brepared tutty half an ounce: Mix and keep it in 
10 bottle for uſe. This is ſaid to exceed all other eyes 
-Lius 


vaters whatſoever, even to cure the ſtroke of whip- 
ord on the eye, if ſwelled by that or a blow, firſt 
doil butter and beer with it till the ſwelling is gone 
hen uſe the eye water. 

To fweeten a horſe's B bod. 

Some give half a handful of bay berries in powder 
and half a handful of juniper berries in powder, in a 
uart or three pints of ale, two or three times a year. 
Others think it better to give a horſe an ounce of li- 
er of antimony amongſt his dry manger-meat once 


ola very day for a week together; but then the barls | 
nes 
ul. must not catch cold. | 


For the ringbone in horſes. 
Ie ringbone is an excreſſence of fleſh growing 
. between the hair and hoof on the fore foot, of a 
4 (Silly hard ſubſtance. To cure it, cut it to the quick 
WJ with a penknife before it gets round the part, and 
put ſome powdered freſh lime on a rag and lay on 
the place; reſt the horſe three or four days in the 
ſtab'e, and then renew it. | a, 
This malady gives a horſe great pain, but will 
be relieved by the lime; and if not cured in time, 

it will cauſe the horſe to go very lame. 

| To provoke urine in horſes. 

Beat a handful of parſley root with half a "ou | 
of anniſeeds, boil them in a quart of ſtrong beer 


a pound of en, ſhell Power, which give Bim | 
warm out of a horn. 
The pack horſe man's way to cure a So back. . 

As ſoon as they come into an inn, they waſh with 
ſalt water, then mix equal parts of urine and brine, 
which Logs. made Re they apply, and by often 

| . hs 


* * * i + * ; N a 


or more, then ſtrai it, and àdd to the liquor half 
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repeating It, makes a cure. They ſometimes ajove 
ply tanner's ouze, which 1s a liquor that remains ale h 
ter leather has been tanned in it. i r If 
A deſperate prick of 4 nail cured, | y fc 

| The farrier cut away ſome of the hoof, to mak 
the more room tor the oils to enter, He then apf 
plied the compound oil of vitriol and turpentine 
after that a mixture of roſin, burgundy-vitch, and 


818 


| Horſe turpentine melted together, and farther'd hin 1 
with a hot poker; then put a rag over it, and nail 
ed on a patten ſhoe. He dreſſed it twice with thü , T. 


dil and pitch mixture; and the third * wal 
wound-water that harden'd and cured. - | 
| | A horſe cured of a foie, | ; F 
Take as much fenugreek, hempſeed, antimony 

and flour of brimſtone, as will lie in a cockle-ſhel: Ich: 
But the damage lies in people's giving too much of on 
Wy for then it may do more harm than good. - By 

To cure a fick horſe. - th 
Give him ſome groundſell to eat. At firſt, begin in 


With putting a little into his mouth; or it may be cut 


ſmall and given amongſt his manger-meat. It is ah 

wild herb, and may be gathered almoſt all the year, 

eſpecially in corn geld This is much in e 

with the London coachmen. 
Jo hill lice in horſes. 

They are bred for want of lying clean _ neat, 
and by being kept poor. Rub ſome of the oil or 
ointment of ruſſel on his rump, ſhoulder and neck; 
and it will do at once or twice uſing. Or, boil to- 
bacco-ſtalks in chamber-lye, and waſh firſt, then ap- 
ply the ointment. 

The munge cured by a gentleman s groom. 

He mixes turmeric, fenugreek and liquorice pow- 
ders; and if you will, he ſays, you may add ſome 
flour of brimſtone for an internal cure ; and for an ex- 
ternal one, make uſe of ointment of ruſſel; or Dr. 

= Dan 
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over's ſublimate water; either rubbed well all over 
e horſe's body once or more, will cure the mange; 
r if you will, yoda may add ſome butter of antimo- 
y for an external Tn, as 10 4 is a wan er 
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The Manner of riding, and taming a Galt f 
| the great kind, — _ 


N F T E R your colt hath been eight or ten 1 
{ at home, and is reduced to that familiarity - 
I. chat he will endure currying without ſhewing averſi- 

Jon thereto, and will ſuffer his keeper to handle and 

ſtroke him in what part of the body he thinks beſt, 
then it is time to offer him the ſaddle; firſt laying it 
in the manger that he may ſmell to it, and thereby 
grow acquainted with it, uſing all other means that 
he may not be afraid either at the fight thereof, or 
at the noiſe of the ſtirrups. Having gently put on 
the ſaddle, take a ſweet watering trench, waſh'd and 


mouth, that it may hang direaly about his tuſh, 
ſomewhat leaning thereon : Having fo done, which 


out in your hand, and. water him abroad, then bring 
him in, and after he hath ſtood rein'd a little upon 
his trench (an hour or there about) take off bridle 
and ſaddle, and give him liberty to feed till evening, 
and then do as before, having cheriſhed him, dreſs 
and cloath him for the night. 

The next day do as you did before, and after that 


pur on him a ſtrong nuſrole, or ſharp cawezan and 
n which you ſhould buckle at that . 
| that 


anointed with honey and ſalt, and ſo place it in his 


muſt be in a morning after dreſſing, then lead him | 


0 
1 
= 


mount again, if he ſeems diſtaſted at it, about with 
him again, and let him not want neceſſary correc 


_ yourſelf even in the ſaddle, and carrying your rod 


dreſs and feed him well. 
brought him to trot, which will not exceed three | 
or four, if you meke him follow ſome other horſe- 
ble cheriſhings, and not forgetting his due correcti- 
ride him abroad; return not the ſame way home, 


And by theſe obſervations you will bring him to un- 
deritand your will and Parpoſe 1 in leſs than a fort- 


and obedience; be never unmindful of your helps, 
corrections, wad cheriſhings, which conſiſt in the 
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that he may only feel it when he jerketh up his head 
then lead him forth into ſome new plow'd land, 0 
ſoft ground, and there having made him trot a goal 
While about your hand, to take him off from wan 
tonneſs and wild tricks, offer to mount, which if h 
refuſe, irot him again in your hand, then put youll 
foot in the ſtirrup, and mount half way and dil 


tion; but if he take it patiently, cheriſh him, and; 
place yourſeif in the ſaddle; ſtay there a very lit. 
while, then cheriſh him again, and give him breadſſ 
and graſs to ſeed on: Re-mount. him again, placing 


inoffenſive to his eye, let ſome perſon, having the. 
chaff-halter in his hand, lead him a little way, . 5 
go forward again; and this you are to do, till you 
have brought him to go forward of his own CT 7 
When you return to the ſtable, a-light gently, and] 


Obſerve this courſe every day, till you have | 
man, ſtopping him now and then gently, and then 
making him go forward, remembring his ſeaſona- Þ 
ons as often as you find him rebellious. When you 
that you may make him take all ways indifferently; 
n'ght's time. 


Having brought your horſe to receive you to his 
back, trot fore-right, ſtop and retire with patience 


voice, In 4 rod, calves. of the legs, and ipurs; 
ne 


„ „ . 
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e laſt of which is chiefly for correction, which 


ea aſt not be done faintly, but ſharply, when occaſi- 
' "Wn ſhall require it. | 

a; Cheriſhings may be comprehended within 3 heads, 
e voice delivered ſmoothly and lovingly, as So, ſo 


y, Je; then the hand by clapping him gently. on 
he neck or buttock: Laſtly, the rod, by rubbing 
Wim therewith upon the withers of the mane, in 
hich he very much delights. | | 
The next that you are to regard, is the 3 
r cavezan, or martingal; this is an excellent guide | 
ea weil diſpoſed horſe, for ſettling of his head in 
Hue place, forming of his rein, and making him ap- 
ar lovely to the eye of the ſpectator, and withal 
hel his is a ſharp correction when a horſe jerketh out 
Pis noe, diſorders his bead, or endeavours to run 
way with his rider. 
d. The manner of placing it, is chus: Let it * 
ng omewhat low, and reſt upon the tender griflel of 
Ihe horſe s noſe, that he may be the more ſenſible. 
f correction; and let it be looſe, that the horſe 
may fecl, on drawing in his head, how the offence: 
Woes from him, and by that means be made ſenſible, 
hae his own diſorder was his only puniſhment. - 
3 You' ſhall carefully obſerve how you win your 
| horſe? s head, and by thoſe degrees bring his Mar- 
tingal ſtreigkter and ſtreighter, ſo as the horſe may 
ever have a gentle feeling of the ſame, and no more, 
till his head be brought to its true ren, nn 
there ſlay, 
« When you have. brought your horſe to ſome cer- 
tainty of rein, and he will trot fore. right, then bring 
him to the treading forth of the large rings. If your 
horſe's nature be ſlothful and dull, yet ſtrong, trot 
him firſt in ſome new plow'd field ; but if nimble, 
and of a fiery ſpirit, then trot him in ſandy ground, 
and there mark out a ſpecious ring; and having 
7 | W 
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walk'd him about it on the right ſeven or eight timed 


you muſt then, by ſtreightening your right rein 
little, and laying the caif of your left leg to hi 
fide, make a half circle within your ring, upon you 
right hand down to the centre thereof, and ther 
by frreightening your left rein a little, and laying 
the calf of your right leg to his fide, making anothe 
ſemi-circle to your left hand, from the centre u 
the ut noſt verge; which. two ſemi- circles contra 
ry turned, will make a perfect Roman 8 within th 
then keeping your firſt large circumference 
walk your horſe about in your left hand, as oft a 
in your ight ; then change within your ring, a 
you did before, to your right hand again, and trot 


him firſt on the right hand, then on the left, as long 


as you ſhall think convenient, either one, two, or 
three hours, to perfect him in his leſſon, and this 
muſt be done every morning and evening too, if you 
find your horſe ſlothful. and dull, otherwiſe Fs 
need not take ſo much pains with him. 

Having taught him to trot the large rings per- 
fectly, which will not require above four or five 
days; then in the ſame manner and changes make 
him gallop the ſame rings, making him take up“ his 
feet ſo truly and loftily, that no falſhood may be 
perceived in his ſtroke, but that his inward feet play 
before his outward, and each of a ſide follow the 
other ſo exactly, chat his Fun ry. appear the 
beſt grace of all his motions: © 

Here note, you muſt not enter "Pig at once to 
gallop this great ring, but by degrees, firſt quarter, 
then a half quarter, &. ever remembring, not to 
force him into it with the ſpur, but by the light. 
neſs and chearfulneſs - of your body, let lin pu" of 
his own accord into a gallop. 

Helps, -corre&ions, and chertihivas! in the ring 
are as aforeſaid, the elevation of the voice, 

S: and 


'T 22 Diese N 5 
d the ee of the rod, and ſtreightening | 


me 
in If the bridle, are good helps, which you muſt uſe, 
Biggs you muſt the ſpur, rod, and leg, for timely due 


orrections: Neither muſt you ever cheriſh with- 
ut dear. 

Having made your de gallop as well as trot 
he large ring, then teach him to ſtop fair, come- 
y, and without danger, after this manner: Firſt, 
aving cheriſhed. him, bring him into a ſwift trot 
orward about fifty paces, then draw in your brible 
and ſtraitly and ſuddenly, which will make him f 
gather up his hinder and fore legs together, and 
hereby ſtand ſtill: Then eaſe your hand a little, 
hat he may give backward ; which if he doth, give 
im more liberty, and cheriſh him. Having given 
im a little reſpite, draw in your bridle-hand and 
ake him go back three or four paces, at which if 
he ſtrike inſtantly eaſe your hand, and draw it up 
again, letting him come and go till he yield and go 
dackward, but if he refuſe it, let ſome Perſon 
ſtanding by put him back, and cheriſh him that he 
ay know your intention. Thus every time you 
ſtop, make him retire, till you have perietied. him <1 
in theſe two leſſons at ove time. | . MY 

Have a care that the ground be not flippery EY: 
you ſtop, but firm and hard, left the horſe, appre- 
henfive of the danger of falling, refuſe to ſtop as 
you would have him 

When your horſe can flop well, and retire, you _ 
muſt then teach him to advance before, when he 
ſtoppeth; a leſſon that carrieth much grace and com- 
lineſs therein; it is performed in this manner: After 
you have flopped your horſe without _ giving your 
hand any eaſe, lay the calves of both your legs hard 
to his ſides ſhaking your rod, and crying Up, ud, 
which, tho' he underitand not at firſt, yet by fre- 


quent ions. with helps, e and correcti - 
„ 
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ons, as aforeſaid, he will come to underſtand your 
meaning. But be ſure you look narrowly to the 
comelineſs of the advancing, which conſiſts in taking 
vp his legs both even together, bending them inward 
to his body; next, his advantage muſt not be too 
high, for fear of his coming over upon you; but let 


him couch upon his hinder loins cloſe to the ground 


but by no mears ſuffer him to fprawl or paw with 


his feet forward Laſtly, he muſt not advance for 


his own pleature (for that is a great fault) but for 
yours, according to your will and command, 

If in advancing he riſe too high, ready to come 
over, or ſprawl or paw; give him not only your 


ſpurs both together, but laſh him twice or thrice with 


your rod between his ears, and if he advanceth of hi 
own accord, then jerk him over the knees, doing ſo 
as often as he commits thoſe faults. 


The uſe of advancing is this, it not only gracethſſ 
all other leſions, but makes his body nimble, and fits 


him for ready turning: It is moſt uſed in ſtopping, 
and then very gracefully. oh ts 


In the next place, you are to teach your horſe to 


yerk out behind, after this manner: As ſoon as you 


have made him ſtop, preſently give him a jerk under 
his belly, near his flank, which will make him un- 
derſtand you in time, though not preſently. At fir 
doing, cheriſh him much, and having let him pauſe, 
make him do it again, till he 1s ready to repeat it 
es often as you would have him; but withal look to 
the comelineſs of his yerking, for it is not graceful 
for him to yerk out his hinder legs till his fore legs 
be above the ground, ard ſee that he yerk not one 
leg farther out than the other, but both being toge- 
ther, and not too high, or one leg out whilſt the o- 

ther is on the ground: e | 

Helps in yerking, are the conſtant ſtaying of his 
mouth on the bridle, the ſtroke of the rod under his 
C5, 5 belly, 
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belly, or a gentle touch thereof on his rump. 
If he refuſe to yerk, or doth it diſorderly, then 
a fingle ſp.r on that fide that is faulty; and laſtly, 


Ae diſeaſing ! im till he hath done it. 
Now to teach him to turn readily on both hands, 


P fiſt to bring his large rings juto a norrower com- 
Wpaſs, that is, about four yards in circumference, 
walking your horſe there in with all gentleneſs, and 


at his own Pleaſure. till he is acquainted therewich, 
After this, carry your bridle hand conitant, «nd ſome- 
what firait; the outmoſt 1ein ſtraiter than the inmoft, 


making the horſe rather look from the ring, than 
Winto it; and thus trot him about, firſt on the one 
Iſide, then on the other, making your changes as 


aforeſaid. Thus exerciſe him an hour and a half, 
then ſtop, and make him advance three or four times 


Wtog: ther, then retire in an even line, and afterwards 
ſtand ſtill and cheriſh him; Having pauſed a while to 


recover breath, exerciſe him as aforeſaid, ſtill endea- 
vouring to bring his trot to all the ſwiftneſs and lof- 
tineſs poſſible, making him do his changes roundly 
and readily, and caufing him to hp his outmoſt leg 


Iſo much over his inmoſt leg, that he may cover it 


more than a foot over: And thus exerciſe him ſe- 
ven or eight days, every morning at leaſt 3 hours, 
and ſuffer him only to practice his former leſſons 
once in a morning ; in this manner you teach your 
horſe three leſions together, the Terra a Terra, the 


Incavalera, and the Chambletta. 


The turn terra à terra in the outmoſt circle of 
the ſtrait ring, and the Incavalera, and Chambletta 
in the changes, wherein he is forced to lap one leg 
over another, or elſe to lift up the hindermoſt leg 
from the ground, whilſt he brings the outmoſt over 
it: This leſſon is ſo difficult, that a compleat horſe- 
man ſhould think his horſe hath never perfectly 
learn'd it, therefore he muſt continually practice 
— 0 
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his horſe in treading, trotting and galloping theſe 


narrow rings, and from thence Ito paſs them about 
the ground-ſalts, as from taking up his fore feet 
from the ground both together, and bringing his 


hinder feet in their place, and ſo paſſing the ring as 


often as the ſtrength of your horle, and your own 
reaſon will allow of. 


Thus you ſee the perſeQing your SPY in the Wl 


Ting, will eaſily introduce him to the knowledge of 
the ſtrait ring, and that brings him to turn pertedt- 


ly, and ſtopping begets retiring and retiring ad- 


vad ncing 


Having brought your horſe to this perfection, take 


off his muſrole and trench, and in their ſtead put on 
his head a gentle cavexan, in ſuch manner, that it 


lie on the tender griſſel of his noſe, ſomewhat near 


the upper part of his noſtrels; put in his mouth a 
| ſweet ſmooth cannon-bit, with a plain watering 
chain, the check being of a large ſize, let the In- 
ble be thick, round, and large, hanging looſly upon 
his nether lip, ſo that it may entice him to play 
+ therewith. | 


Having. ſo done, mount, caſting the left rein of 


your 'ravezan over the horſe's right ſhoulder, and 
bear it with your thumb, with the reins of the bit 


in your left hand, let the right reins of the cawezar 


be caſt over his left ſhoulder, and bear it with your 
rod in your hand, and ſo trot him forth the rl 
morning about two miles in the highway, making 
him now and then ſtop and retire, and gather up 
his head in its due place; the next day bring him 
to his former large rings and perfect him therein 


with the bit, as you did with the ſnaffle in all the 


Foregoing leſſons, which is more eaſily done, by 


reaſon the bit is of better command, and of ſharp- 
-er correction, 
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The: next thing we ſhall, ſpeak of is; the turning- 


poſt, wh' ch muſt be ſmooth and firong, and very 


well fixed in the centre ofthe ſtrait ring, then caul- . 
ing ſome perſon to ſtand at the poſt, give him the 
right rein of your cavexan to hold about the poſt, 
and ſo walk or trot your horſe about the ſame as 


Loft as you think fit on your right hand; then change 


your right rein for your left, and do as. before ; con- 
tinue thus doing till your horſe be perfect in every 
turn. Having ſo done, teach him to manage the 
proper P>ſture for a ſword, which is thus perform- 
ed: cauſe two rods to be prick'd i in the earth at what 
diſtance you think fit, from one another; then walk 


Y your horſe in a ſtrait ring about the firſt on your 


right hand, paſſing him in an even furrow down to 


the other md and. walk about, that alſo i in a narrow 


ring on your left hand then thruſt him into a gen; 
tle gallop down the even furrow, till you come to 
the firſt rod, and there make him ſtop, as it were, 
and advance without pauſe and intermiſſion of time, 
thurſt him forward again, beat the turn terra @ ter- 
ra about on on your right hand; 0 then gallop. foreright 
to the other rod, and in the ſame manner beat the 
turn about on the left händ, do this as often as you 
think convenient; though they: are many forts. of 
manages, yet | hold but two, neceſſary and uſeful, 
and that 1s this already deſcribed, called terra à ter- 
ra, and encawalera and chambletta, aforemention- 
el. As for the carger: 1 esd not 1 much there- 


career tod long nor too ſhort; the one 1 and- 
the other .hingers the diſcovery of his true wind and 
courage ; therefore let not the length of your career 
extend above An Feore - F 8 and beſure you give 
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him ſome little warning by your bridle-hand, be- 


fore you ſtart him, and then oP him firmly and 


ftrongly. 
4859 685 aN & fn ci e br En 5 9 £4 
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Diredtion for the Management of a 2 % 


H E beſt time to take a Race Horſe from 
Graſs is about Bartholemew-tide, the day be- 
ing ts fair and: pleaſant, as ſoon as he is taken up, 
let him ſtand all that night in ſome convenient dry 


Place to empty his body 3 the next day put him in- 


to a ſtable, and feed- him with wheat ſtraw, but no 


longer ; for though the rule be good in taking up 


horſes belies after this manner, yet if you exceed 
your time in fo doing, this ſtraw will ſtraiten his 


guts, heat his liver, and hurt his blood; therefore 
| what you want in ſtraw, let it be ſupplied by riding 


him Forth to water morning and evening, airings, 
and other moderate exerciſe. And for his food, Jet 


it be good, old, ſweet hay, and clo:th him according | 


to the weather and temper of his body; for as the 
ſeaſon grows colder, and thereby you find his hair 
riſe and flare about his neck, flanks, or other parts, 


then add a woollen cloth or more if need require, till 


his hair fall ſmooth. You are io obſerve, that a 
rough coat ſhews want 'of cloth, and' a ſmooth edat 


cloth enough. 


A race horſe duscht to 5 be drefs'd i in his reſting days 
twice a day, being his morning and evening watering, 
and ſhould be done after this manner: Curry him 


from the tips of his ears, to the ſetting of his tail, 


all his body entirely over with an iron comb, his legs 
under 
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bouring days, two hours after he is cooled, he is to 
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under the knees and grambles excepted ; then duſt 
him and curry him high again all over with a round 


bruſh and briſtles; then duſt him the ſecond time, and 


rub all the Tooſe hair off with your hands dipp'd in 
fair water, and continue rubbing till he is quite dry, 
then rub every part of him with a hair-cloth, and 

laſtly, with a white linen cloth; then pick his eyes, 
noſtrils, ſheath, cods, teal, and feet very clean, and 


cloath him and ſtop him round with wiſps. 


There is no better water for a race horſe, than 
a running river, or clear ſpring, about a mile and a 
half from the ſtable near ſome level ground, where 
you may gallop him afterwards, having ſcop'd him a 
little, bring him to the water again, then ſcope him and 
bring him again, till he refuſe to drink more for that 
time; after this, walk him home, cloath and ſtop him 
up round with great ſoft wiſps, and having ſtood an 
hour upon the bridle, feed him with ſweet ſound oats, 
either dried by age or art: If your horſe be low of 
fleſh, or hath a bad ſtomach, add one third of beans 
to two parts of oats and that will recover both. 

The next food you give him mutt be better and 
ſtronger, which is bread, to be made after this man- 
ner: Take two buſhels of beans, and one of wheat, 
and grind them together, then boult thro' a fine 
range the quantity of half a buſhel of pure meal, and 
bake it in three loaves, and the reſt ſift thro' a meal- 
ſieve, and knead it with water and good ſtore of barm, 
and bake it in great loaves; with the coarſer bread 
feed your runner in his reſting days, and with the fi- 
ner againſt the days of his exerciſe and greateſt la- 


The times of his feeding, upon the days of his reſt 
fhould be after his coming from water in the morn- 


ing, an hour after mid-day, after his evening water- 


ing, and at ten o'clock at night; but upon his la- 


be 
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be fed in the following mannet ; Let his hay be dry 

and ſhort: if it be'ſweet; no matter how coarſe it is, 

for if it be rough it will ſcour his teeth. As for the 

proportion of his food, I need not preſcribe a quan- 

tity, ſince you muſt allow him according to the good. 
neſs or badneſs of his ſtomach. 

His exerciſe ought to be thrice a week, and it 
muſt be more or Jeſs according to the condition of 
his body; for if it be foul, exerciſe him moderately 
to break his greaie ;-if clean. you may do as you think 
ſit, having a care that you diſcourage him not, nor a- 
bate his metile; and after every exerciſe give him 
that night, or the next morning, a ſcowering, the 
following being extraordinary good to purge a horſe 


from al greaſe, glut, or filth whatever, I recom- 


mend it before any other: Take three ounces of 
anniſeeds, 6:drachms of cumminſeeds, a drachm and 
a half of carthamums, two drachms of fenugreek- 
ſeed, and. brimſtone two ounces ; beat all thele to a 
fine powder, and ſearſe them; then take of ſweet 
oil about a pint, a pound and a half of honey, and 
two quarts of wine; then with ſine white meal, 
| knead it well into a ſtrong paſte, and keep it by 
vou for uſe, it beivg firſt made up into balls, about 
the fize of a hen's egg: Vou are to diſſolve one of 
theſe balls in a pail of fair water (milk-warm) and 
give it him to drink after exerciſe, in the dark, leſt 
diſcolouring the water, the horſe refuſe to drink 
Iqhis is a very valuable ſcowering, will keep good a 
long time, and a certain remedy for many internal 
diſtempers. 

After exerciſe, cool kl a little broad 8 
you bring him home, then houſe him, and litter 
him well, rubbing him with dry cloaths till there 
be not a wet hair about him, then cloath and wiſp 
him round. in TR Ss + 3s 
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Before you air your horſe, it will be requiſite to 
break a raw egg into his mouth, as it will add much 
to his wind. If he be fat, air him before ſ{un-riſe, 
and after ſun ſet, but if FRY let him have as much 
comfort of the ſun as you can. Courſing in his 
cloaths is ſometimes neceſſary, as it makes him 
ſweat, tho' it ſhould be moderately done. 

Let his body be empty before you courſe him, 
and waſh his tongue and noftrils with vinegar, or 
piſs in his mouth before you back him: After 
courting. is over, cloath him, and ride him home 

ently. 
. Be ah when you take your horſe up,. to cloath 
and dreſs him well, when and how to feed and 
water, what and how much exerciſe is requiſite, 


either by airing or courſing, his ordering after exer- Þ 
ciſe, what ſcowerings are moſt requiſite: and that 
I may yet add more to your knowledge, I will con- 
| clude with the following neceſlary rules and inſtruc- 


* 4 
Courſe not your horſe hard, at leaſt four or 
fve days before you run your match, leſt che ſore 
neſs of his limbs abate his ſpeed. 3 


2. Except your horſe be a foul feeder, muzzle him 


not above two or three nights before his match, and 4 


the night before his bloody courſes. 


3. As ycu give your horſe gentle courſes, give. _ 


him ſharp ones too, that he may as well find com- 
fort as diſpleaſure thereon. 
4. Upon the match-day, let your horſe be empty, 


and take his reſt undiſturbed, till you lead him out. 


Shoe your horſe every day before you run him, 
that the pain of the hammer” s knocks may be out 
of his feet. 

6. Saddle your hands on the race-day in the table 
before you lead him forth, and fix both the pannel 
„„ and 
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and the girths to his back and ſides with ſhoe. 
maker's wax to prevent all dangers. 
7. Lead your horſe to his courſe with all gentle- 
neſs, and let him ſmell to other horſes dung, that 
thereby he may be enticed to ſtale and empty his 
body as he goes. 

8. Laſtly, when you come to the place where you 
are to ſtart, firſt rub his limbs well, then uncloath 
him, take his back, and the ſignal given, ſtart him 
with all gentleneſs poſſible, leſt doing any thing 


 raſhly, you choak him in his own wind. 


„ ract horſe ought to have all the fineſt ſhapes 
that * be ; but above all things, he muſt be 
nimbIWF quick, and fiery, apt to fly with the leaſt 
motion. Long ſhapes are tolerably good ; for tho' 
they ſhew weakneſs, yet they aſſure ſudden ſpeed. 
The beſt horſe for this uſe. is the Arabian Barbary, 
or his baſtard: Gennets are good, but the Turk; 
much better. | 


The End of the FaRRIERy. 
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Miſcellaneous Articles. 


To keep all forts of five Arms and Steel from 
Ruſt. | - "i 


AKE a quarter of an ounce of camphire and 
half a pound of hogs lard, diſſolve them to- 

E over a very ſlow Fire, and take off the ſcum, 
then mix as much black-lead as will bring them to 
an iron colour, ſpread it over your arms, ſteel grates 
or Fire Irons, and let it lie 24 hours, then clean 
them as well as poſſible with a dry linen cloth, and 
they will keep ſix months: but when you lay by 
your irons, the general way is to try mutton ſuit ;, 
rub the irons well with it, roll them in papers, and 
ſo lay them by the winter; but goole-greaſe is far 
bey ond it, and keeps irons much better, and is a 
very good ching to dean ĩrons at any time, rubbing 
it off dry with a linen cloth, and aſter that with 
ſcouring paper; they | will look well, and do without - 
any 7 Fung, elſe, 
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An excellent receipt for black Ink. 
One quart of rain water, four ounces of blue galls 
of Aleppo bruis'd, two ounces of copperas, LWO ounces 
of gum arabick, ſhake or ſtir it once a | day for 4 
Week. | 
* oaks for of = 

Three pints of ſtale beer, four ounces of ground 
brazil wood, ſimmer them together for an hour, 
then put in two ounces of roach. allum, ſtrain it 
thro' a flannel and bottle it up.. 

How to take the natural and li- wely hate . an) 
plant, or herb, upon paper. 

Take the leaf, and lay it ſm oth between the 
leaves of a book; let it remain there a few minutes, 
till it lies quite flat, afterwards wet it with linſeed- 
oil or printer's ink; then preſs it hard upon clean 
white paper (that has been moiſten'd with river 
water) and you will have the perfect figure of the 
ſaid leaf, with every vein thereof ſo exactly expreſs d, 
As being tively colour'd, it will feem truly natural. 

How to whiten copper ar Bra, Sip erficially.” 

Take fat armoniac, allum, nite,” of ech 155 
qui; 3 Pur to them a little filings of Alber, *0 

Iver leaf; mix them well together, and then 
them into a crucible, and that into the fire, till i 
be red hot, and has done ſmoaking, then moiſten 
this powder with water, wherein common ſalt has 
8 been diſſolved, and rub the mettle wers N 
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How 7 alt 22 Paining BEquars,” uſed 1 planning, 


©" beantifjing,” and Aaining of Ne, b N 


x 1 by by -. T7 
Hi, a dee p green, ive b d 


Take juice "of the green worts'a pint, "Reals ft 
thro' a cloth, and diſſolve it in a ſuſſicient- 2 
of purified verdigreaſe,; 2 


8 . 


ſtaining lay yellow, till it becomes green; the more 


. 
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Auorber Green. 7 
Firſt; ſtain the leather, parchment, or paper, wird 5 
a blue, and let it dry: then lay on ſome of the fol- 
lowing n ſtains. | 
Yellow flains. | let 
Saffron, turmerick, French berrie:, orcanette. or 
vnn any of chem will give a good yellow. 
Aligbt green. 
Take a quart of malt-wort, put it into two ſhe!ls 
full of flörey; firſt ſtain with this, then upon this 


you lay on of your yellow — Ame the 

lighter the green will be. 2 n ene | 
A blae fain. ad with 

Firſt make a weak lixivium of pot- 3 or * 
lime-water: put into it a ſufficient quantity of florey, 

and a little allum; let it diſſolve over the fire, keep - 

ing it ſtirring, then add ſome n 1 and ad | 


will have a fine blue, | 15 -e3rts oe 
A weaker Fn 5 
Diſſolve a good quantity of Florey, * a lle 4 
allum in a ſufficient quantity of fair N 7 De 
To guild with leaf gold. ni Err 


Grind leaves of gold in a ds drops: bf; honey; 
add to it a trifle of gum-water, ad it with n e. 
cellent to write or paint win 

95371 Hcnu to giid lenilu n. 5 1 

Take glair of eggs, or gum- water, and with 
bruſh rub over the leather with either of them theh 
1 the old or e let chem” N 2 b burgiſh 
i 8 + Wh 6x" 44 Fu 
= To maks Slab dt Neo? fouling evax OE Rn 
"Tate half a pound of ſhell, or le melt it 
in an, garthen veſſel ; then put an ounce and a half, | 
or two ounces of purely ground fine vermillion, nbix 
HON: :over the Les, and res it is _ a fir com- 


| a \ oth z | 
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a gloſs upon it, heat it gently over a naked charcoal 
fire, and rub it with a cloth till it is cold. 
How to make a coarſer ſort. 

Shell-lack and roſin, of each fix ounces, good ver- 
million three ounces; mix, c. as have directed. 
Many uſe fine red lead, inſtead of vermillion, for 
the more ordinary kind of ſealing wax. 5 

Hou to make black wax. 

Mix ivory-bla. k with ſhell or gum lack as by the 

foregoing receipt. 

Hoa to make Kader evafers. 
Take very fine wheat-flour, mix it with glair of 
eggs, iſinglaſs, and a little yeaſt ; mix the materials, 
and beat them well together, ſpread the batter (be- 
ing made thin wich gum water) on even tin plates, 
and dry them in a ſtove, then cut them out for uſe. 
You may make them of what colour you pleaſe, 
by tinging . the paſte with vermillion, or brazil for 
red ; indigo, or verditer, for blue ; eltron, turme- 
Fire, or gambooge 1or yellow. 
Hiww to caſe harden iron. 

Take cow-horn, or hoof, raſp it when green (and 
not dry it in an oven after the common method) put 
as much bay- ſalt as of this powder into ſtale urine, 
or vinegar, and mix them well together; then cover 
the ron all over with this mixture, and wrap it up 
in a loam, or plate-iron, ſo that the mixture may 
touch every part of the work; then put it into the 
fire, and blow the coals to it, till the whole lump 
has attained a blood red hot (but no higher) * 
take it out, and quench it in clean water. 

Hv to gild paper. f 

Mix bole armoniac with rain water, and give one 
13 of it; when it is dry, take glair of eggs, and 
add to it a litile ſugar- candy and gum- water, which 
lay over the former, and upon this, when it is "or 
— lay leaf. flver, or leaf. gold. 4 

0 
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To lay mex xe tinto prints upon glaſs. | 
Having provided a thin ground g aſs very true; 
or a ſort of fine white glaſs, call'd cockhill glaſs 
(of the ſame ſize as your picture) ſteep the print flat 
ways in warm water for about an hour, more or 


leſs, according to the thickneſs, thinneſs, or hard. 


neſs thereof, and then, with a thin knife or bruſh 
(the hairs of which will not come out) ſpread venice 
turpentine very thin and even all over the glaſs; and 
if the weather be cold warm the glaſs at the fire, 


and daub it all over with your Fingers, that there 


may not be the leaſt ſpeck of the glaſs that is not 
covered with the turpentine. Then take the print 
out of the water, and lay it on a ſmooth table, upon 
a clean napkin, or between two papers, to dry out 
all the ſuperfluous water. When you have done this, 
lay the print upon the glaſs by degrees, beginning 
at one end, and ſtroaking outwards that part which 


is juſt faſten'd to the glaſs, that no wind or water 


may lie betwixt that and the glaſs, which will cauſe 
bliſters, and which you muſt be very careful to 
ſtroke out. If it ſhall happen that you have not laid 


the print exactly even upon the glaſs, then by warm- .. 


ing the foreſide of the glaſs before the fire, it will 
ſo ſoften and thin the turpentine, that you'may, with 
care, take it off again immediately, not ſuffering the 
print to dry. Your print being laid upon your glafs 
in the moſt exact manner, you ſhould now proceed 


to rub it with your finger, in order to rub off all 


the thickneſs of tie paper, which will come off in 
little rolls, till nothing of it is left upon the glaſs, 


but a little film, like a cobweb, that is faſt ſtuck to 


the glaſs by the turpentine ; but great care is to be 
taken in rubbing, that you make not holes in the 
print, eſpecially in the lights, which are the moſt 


tender parts. If your picture be large, ſo that ſome 


part of the paper ſhall become dry, while you are 
„„ tym rrubbing 
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rubbing the other, you ſhould, with a little water 
on your finger, wet them as you ſee occaſion, to 
keep them moiſt, for the paper will not rub when 
grown dry. When you have peeled it all over, till 
the print appears tranfparent on the backſide, then 
| ſet it up to dry for four hours; after which, varniſh 
it over with maſtick varniſh, or turpentine vainith, 
four or five times, or ſo often till you can ſee 
clearly thro' it; aud after twenty- -four hours, you 
may proceed to painting it. 
Luſtructions for painting the above mention d prints. 

The painting of mez zo-tinto prints, is performed 
with colours either opake, or tranſparent. The 
| tranſparent colours are chiefly carmine, fine lake, 
brown pink, fine ſmalt, diſtilled verdigreaſe, and 
ultramarine. The opake colours are flake-white, 
yellow, or dutch pink, light and brown red, terra. 
yert, umber, cologn-earth, ivory-black, vermillion, 
i dine bice, maſticote, yellow and pale red orpiment. 
All tranſparent colours muſt be ground with nut- 
oil, opake colours with gum-water, ſome with gold 
ſize, and ſome with linſeed-oil, and drying oil. 
Hou to. filver looking el 8 

A thin blotting paper is ſpread on a table, or 
fmooth ſtone and ſprinkled with fine chalk ; and then 
a fine lamina, or leaf of tin (call'd foil) is laid over 
the paper; upon this mercury is poured, which is 
equally to be diſtributed over the leaf with a hair's 
foot, or cotton: Over the leaf is laid a clean paper, 
and over that the glaſs plate; the glaſs plate is preſ- 
ſed down with one hand, and the paper drawn: gently 
out with the other; this done, the plate is cover'd 
with a thicker paper, and loaden with a great weight, 
in order o force out the ſuperfluous mercury, and 


make tde plate adhere. to the tin. When it is dried, 


the weight is __—_— and Ln Ring glaſs com 
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Fxcellnt method of cleaning any kind of ylaſs. 
Firſt rub the glaſs well with ſnuffs of candles; 
clean it well from this, and rub it well all over with 
good ſoft lead. You are to rub laſtly with buff 
leather, and your work will look very beautiful. 
Afrainſt moths, worms, &. 
Dry 0 herb botris ſtrew it among your cloths; 
and neither moth ner worm comes near them. 
To prevent the ſmoaking of lamp oil 
Steep your match, or cotton, in vinegar, and 
dry it well before you uſe it. . famille 
have ſpoke much in praiſe of this. 
The excellent royal liquid Hacking 715 
Mix a ſufficient quantity of good lamp: black with 
an egg, to give it a good black, then te ke a piece 
of ſpunge, dip it therein, and rub over tne ſhoe; 
&c. very thin, when dry, rub them with a hard 
bruſh, and they will look very beautiful, — You 


are to take care the ſhoes are firſt well cleaned with _ } 
a hard bruſh, A a_ w_ not look near 16 


beautiful. 350 
' Admirable any of aleieing nes Fg 88 
Put your plate in ſome Pans, lee, —_ of pearl- 
aſhes, wherein half an ounce of cream of tartar, and 
the like quantity of allum has been diſſolved. Set it 
over the fire, Jet it boil five or fix minutes; then 
take out your plate, let it dry either in the ſun, or 
by a Fire, and afterwards: rub it with ai foft leather 
and aſhes of burnt; wheat ſtraw. By this means, 
the plate i looks like: ew, and remains fo a long 
time Hut where time wont permit to do as above 
directed yon may clean with, the aſhes oni. 
To clean jewels teards, 4e 1% a1 
There ia nothing clean any kind of jewels like 
exceeding: fine ſmalt and emery.Vou are to dip 
a E ITY im eee e e -toge> 
1 8 of 11 ISS 2; 5 gether) 


+ 3 e - FI of 6 
* 


It | bung-hole with a piece of brown paper, and it will 
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ther) and rub the jewels therewith. Both powders 
muſt be well dry'd. Pearls are to be waſh'd with 
a ſtrong lee of burnt tartar, a and boil'd upon a warm 
ſtove. 

To clean old Alver lace, 

Take powder of alabaſter, put it into a dry pip- 
kin, and let it boil a quarter of an hour; then take 
it off the Fire, and when cold, lay your lace upon 
a cloth, and with a comb-bruſh, take up ſome of 
that powder and rub the lace therewith on both 
ſides. Ox-gall, or the gall of a jack, mixed with 
water, is very ſerviceable in ne ken gold or 
ſilver lace. © A 

D o make excellent vinegar of mall "FIR 

To every 2 | gailons of liquor, add one ounce of 
cream of cartar, and the like quantity of allum and 
bay ſalt; mix theſe with a gallon of the drink, 
boiling hot, and put it hot into the cafk, cover the 


be fine vinegar in a few days. This png an has 
been often ſold for Five Shillings. 
b _ very Fectually talen out of either $78, Carton, 
. | Linen, or Woollen:, «+ 
| Spirits of turpentine twelve drops, and the. ſame 
quantity of ſpirits of wine; grind thefe two with an 
_ ounce of pipe-maker's clay,” and rub the ſpots there- 
with: Von are to wet. the compoſition, when you 
Tub eicher ſilk, linen, or woollen with it, let it re- 
main till dry; then rub it off, and the ſpot or ſpots 
will diſappear. The ingenious Dr. Godfrey, ſays 
that᷑ true ſpirits of ſalt is the only thing to remove 
iron moulds from linen, and ſal armoniac, 8 
takes out the ſtains of wine. 
— Chineſe method of mending Chins, 
Boil a piece of white flint: glaſs in river ee five 
or fix minutes; beat it to fine powder, and grind i 
8 en 2295 the white of an egg, and it joins China 
| 1 
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(vithout riveting) ſo that no art can break it again 
in the ſame place. Vou are to obſerve, the compo- 
ſition is to be ground extremely Fine, on a painter's 
flone, This by the royal academy of ſciences; 
their laſt prize ſecret. 
7 be moſi excellent . of fini 1 or refloring malt 
ors. 

Firſt put a piece of — about two pounds) into 
a hogſhead of either ale or beer, and the like quan- 
tity of good chalk, then roaſt a thick lump of 
wheaten bread (a pound at leaſt) very hard, put it 
into your caſk, when cold, to the other ingredients, 
and your drink will be exceeding fine in two or three 
days. Note, if four, it will reſtore it to its firſt 
perfection. But, to prevent malt liquor being either 
foul, or ſour, ſee that your caſks are very dry, and 
ſweet before you fill them ; and to every thirty gal- 
lons of liquor put one pound of chalk, the like 
quantity of unſlack'd lime, aud about a pound of 
wheaten bread, burnt hard; put all theſe (whole) 
into your caſæ, and your liquor will be ſecure, 
and exceeding fine, tho' the weather be ever ſo 
changeable. | | 


To FP ribbons, &Cc. 133 | 
Ribbons are to be firſt clean waſh'd, then boiled in 
foft water and bran for a quarter of an hour; aftet- 
wards waſh them in ſoap ſuds, wherein a ſew drops 
of ſpirits of wine has been pit; when clean, rinſe 
them, and dry them in the ſhade ; iron them with 
a moderare hot heater, and they will look very 
beautiful. Scarlet cloaks are done the ſame way, 
only hot preſſing does better than ironing. _ 
As ſure and ſpeedy cure for the Scurvy. > 
Drink plentifully- of whev, with juice of elder- 
flowers in it, and a cure will ſoon be completed. 
Excellent true britiſh Ketchup = 
Take green walnuts, beat them in a marble mor- 
| . tar, 


HG 
& 
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tar, and ſtrain out the juice, let it ſtand twelve hours too 


herrings ſmall, and put them in a pan, and add to 


the linen, e. not only exceeding white, but it | 
done with half the ſoap, and little trouble. This i oil 


- your cloth in it, milk-warm, dry it in the ſun, and 


then take a quart of the juice that's fine, ſix Briti liqu 
herrings, and a little of the herring-pickle, cut the with 


them a little mace, about 20 cloves, and half en 5 

ounce of Jamaica pepper; boil all together on : fra 

ſlow fire, for half an hour, then ſtrain it thro' 1 {cou 
cloth, pur it again into the pan, and add to it twenty waſl 
or thirty ſhellots, and half a pint of vinegar, let i line 
boil till the ſhellots be tender, then put it in a baſon blac 
to coo), and when cold, let it run thro? a cloſe cloth 
of its own accord, and it will take off all the ſcun [ 
and fat; bottle it for uſe. If green walnuts are not day 
to be had, make uſe of a pint of walnut pickle ; but and 
in this caſe. the vinegar is to be omitted. har 
. French «vay of waſhing fene lace, or linen. 

Take a gallon of furz-bloſſoms, and burn then 1 
to aſhes ; then boil them in fix quarts of ſoft water; une 
this, when fine, you are to uſe in waſhing, with hi 
your ſuds, as occaſion requires, and you will have whi 


verbatim from the Paris magazine. = 
Hsu to recover black cloth that is faded. Wot 
Take fig tree leaves. boil them well in water, waſi bei 


it will prove an excellent bla. ] 
| How to make braſs of a true gold colour. anc 

Take ſabarmoniac, mingle it in'a mortar, with IP!" 
ſpittle, till it becomes like a liquid ointment ; rub Me 
the braſs with it, put it on hot coals, apd when ho! 
dry'd, rub it well with a linen cloth, and it will be tte 
of a beautiful golden colour. . pla 
Dos to give gilded work a fine colour. ae 

Take clean ſalt and brimſtone, boil them together, ſtr, 
with a little water, in an egg ſhell, after taking a7 


-away the infide film; take care you do not give e 
= os, 4 : too 


— 
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too much fire to burn the ſhell ;-you are to rub. this 
i0, © /iquid over your pildiog, and your Will be well _ 
che with its effect. 

To flain pair-tree tidture Frames a 1 3 

Boil chip log-wood in clear water, and rub the 
frame three or four times over with it when hot; 
ſcour it when dry with ſand paper; then give it two 
waſhes with tincture of ſteel. Laſtly, clean it with a 
linen cloth and bees wax, and it will be a bannen 
black. | 1 

To h Has ivory or 1 . 825 

Lay it for twelve hours in aqua Crane: then 3 
days in the juice of beets, and it will become tendet, 
and you may work it into what form you pleaſe. I 
harden it again, lay it in ſtrong vinegar. | 

To make amber varmſh. . 

Take a pound of powder'd amber, mal i itin an 
onglaz'd veſſel over a charcoal fire, and pour it, 
whilſt fluid, upon an iron plate; then powder 1 it again 
when concreted, and afterwards diſſolve it entirely in 
an unglaz'd veſſel of earth, adding firſt to it linſeed 
oil prepared and boiled with letharge, and afterwards 
ſcirits of turpentine, With this incraſt your veſſels 
of wood, or metals, and afterwards OM ws | 


being firſt carefully and artfully. dried. 
nd Birdlime ; its preparation and uſe. 
It is a viſcid ſubſtance, prepared various ways, 
ind from various materials; and is uſed in catching 
ich birs, mice, and other vermin: That commonly 
ub uſed is made from holly- bark, boil'd ten or twelve 


jen hours; when, the green coat being ſeperated from 


be the other, it is cover'd up a | fortnight in a moiſt 


place, and then pounded into a tough paſte, that 
no fibres of the wood is left, and waſhed in a running 
er, Mitream till no motes appear: then put it to ferment 
ng four or five days, and ſkim it as often as any thing 
it Nariſes. It way. be then laid FP for ule 3. in —_ it, 
a third 
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a third part of nut oil, or any thin greaſe, is INcor- 

porated with it over the fire 

The uſe ful, new-invented black-lead peer from th 
Paris Ala main. ſlo 

Take what quantity you think proper of red lead e 
melt the metal from it, and then bury the lead in 
freſh hore dung for 12 days. It may afterwards be 
made for uſe. This is ſign d F. Reay. p whe 

Red hair chang'd to a beautiful brown. 

Black lead, and black- ebony ſhavings, one ounce 
each; let theſe boil an hour in a pint of clear water; 
| when: fine, bottle it for uſe. You are to wet a comb 
in the liquid, and comb your hair often therewith," 
To make the hair black, add two drahms of cam. 
phire to the ingredients. This is the liquid fo 
changing hair, advertis'd at half a guinea a bottle. / 
How to colour an old Gold Chain, fo as to look like neu 


Take urine, diſſolve therein ſal-armoniac, boil the B 
chain in this liquid. and it will look RY beay E 


tiful. \ 
Hoa to brighten Spots in Gilding . | 

Take allum, boil it in clean water, put your work 
Into it, and it will reſtore the colour again, and re. 
move the ſpots. 

A Wood Glue, ak fland; Vater. 

ou are to mix up common glue with linſeed oi, 

or varniſh, and apply it to the pluces to be glued toe. 
ther, after they have been warm'd, and, when tho 
rough dry, water will do no damage to your work, 
TW © Another excellent glue. 
| Take ifinglaſs and common glue, ſoak them over 
night in ſtrong brandy; then diſſolve them over a 
coal fire, and add Moree a {mall Ramey of chalk it 
hoe powder. 

Another Very uſe ful glue. 

Take ſal-armoniac, ſandarac and gum-lacca, ſoak 
and Eillolvo them in ſtrong n over a gentle, 
1 N heat, 


\ 
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cat, and put to them, a little turpentine 3 when all 
diſſolved, then pour the ſolution over ifinglaſs and 

ommon glue, and in a cloſe veſſel, diſſolve it over 

ſlow fire; add to it a little glaſs-duſt and when you 

20 Nave brought it to a proper temper, it is fit for uſe, 23 
: good water cement. . 

10 Take one pan of Minium, or Red Lead, and | 
so parts of Lime; mix them well W wil the 
hites of two Eggs. 7 
ane glue, wherewith ou may either 2 Ho: ne or 15 . 
Take white flint ſtone powder, which is dry and 
nely ſeared ; then take white roſin, melt it in an 
ron or earthen pipk in, ſtir the powder in it, till it“ 
like a thick paſte, warm the glaſs, or what you 
ſaeſgn to glue together; afterwards gild the places, 
„: Joinings, and it will add a great beauty. 

How to clean alabafter or white narbl. 
Beat pumice-ſtones to an 1mpalpable bade and 
ix it up with verjuice; let it ſtand thus for two 
ours; then dip it ina ſpunge, and rub the marble, 
r alabaſter therewith; waſh it with a linen wo and 
eln water, and dry it with linen rags. 217% 4 
Hoa to prepare mould. 
Take fine goldſmith's ſand, mix it with * black {RE 
nd temper with linſeed oil; ; the ſand. Were LIE 
ry dry. 1 


3 


| 1 away to \prepare n | ; 
Prepar'd clay, plaiſter of paris half the quantity, 
he like of white ſtarch; mix with whites of 885 
nd gum- arabic in a paſte. 't 
Choice varniſh,” which cannot be hurt by wel. 

Take gum capal, beat it fine, put it into a glaſs, 
nd pour off high rectify'd ſpirits of wine over it four 
nches; cloſe the glaſs with a bladder, ſet it 24 hours 
n an oven to diffolve the gum, and put in baln. 

nar, till has _ and Os are PTA S 
. | „ Ide 
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Nane Indiativarnih:. 5 91 10 
Take high rectify d ſpirits and gum lacca diffoly'd 
in a vial in ſand-heat ; tie a bladder over the vial, 


14 


and if it bubbles, prick the bladder to give it vent; 
The ſpirits ſhould be four inches above the gum. 

To japan gold, glaſs, or any other metallic ſpangles. 

Lay on your Work with lack-varniſh then grind 
cologn earth and gambooge with, the ſame ; thi 
varniſh muſt be white and clear ; with chat coloui 
lay your work on. or twice over; let it dry, then 
varniſh it over; and fift on the gold-duſt, c. you 
intend to uſe. Give ſeveral lays of varniſh ; polih 
with Dutch ruſhes ;, next with tripoli and 3 oll; 
and you may attempt a varniſh, after for. beauty. 
| To prepare a, blue colour from verdigreaſe. 
Take ſal armomac and verdigreaſe, equal quanti 
ties; mix well with water of tartar,, into a pale, 
put this into a vial; which ſhould be ſtopped cloſe; 


let it ſtand ſeveral days and you will have a fine blue 


lauf. 2501 5 
bas 20% % J make Venice ſly Blue. 
| Quick-lime one pound 3 mix and work it with 
ſharp white wine vinegar into dough; let it ſtand 
for half an hour, and when, hard, pour more vinegar 
to it, in order to make it ſoſt, when done add two 
ounces of pulveriz d fine Indigo, mixt firſt well to. 
gether; then ſet it into a glaſs veſſel 2 days under 
horſe dung; after which time, view the colour, and, 
if not to your liking, continue it 25 87 Aer the 
horſe dung. 11% 
: How 10 and Indian FI 
Take black horſe-beans, and burn W 1 to 1 
powder; then mix them up with gum- arabic wate!, 
and bring them to a maſs, which preſs in a mould 
made for that purpoſe, and let it dry. 
An excellent water for taking ont ſpots in cloth, gulf, Ge 


1 water a quart, put into it a little pot-aihes 


about 
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about the quantity of a walnut, and a lemon cut in 
mall pieces; mix this well together, and let it ſtand 
24 hours in the ſun; then ſtrain it thro' a cloth, and 
oottle the clear liquid up for uſe. lt takes out all 
arts of ſpots in any kind of thing; waſh the place 
here the ſpot was after being taken out) with fair 
vater. This liquid is preferable to the balls: for tak- 
ng out ſpots, inſerted in this book, _ 
Colours of general Uſe in Painting. 5 ab 488 
Fir avhite, uſe white lead, flake: white, muſſel l- 
er. — For blue, indigo, blue- lake, blue verditer, 
malt, ultra-marine, latmus, blue. For red, ver- 
illion, red oaker, lake, carmine.— For green. 
ap green, verdigreaſe, terra verde. For yell, 
eloweoaker, maſticot, dutch-pink, gambooge, naples- 
fellow, ſhell-gold For brown, brown-oaker, chim- 
cy-ſoot of wood- fire, cologn earth, umber. Fa 
— lamp- black, wary black, ſea-coal black, - in⸗ 
lian-ink. 
Djing in general: Firſt, 0 arnation colour fore cither 
Alb or worſied. © 
vin Take to each paund of ſilk, ribbons, e. Apr 
andWandfuls of wheaten bran, put it into two pails of 
egufater, boil it, put it into a tub, and let it fland all 
rwoFWight ; then take half the quantity of that water, put 
10 to it half a pound of allum, a quarter of a pound of 
nderMcd tartar in fine powder) and half an ounce: of fine 
and owder'd Circumi; boil them together, and ſtir ibem 
r thepgecher with a flick; after boiling a quarter of an 
Pour, take the kettle of the fire, put in the ſilk, and 
ver the kettle cloſe to prevent the ſteam from flying 
ut; leave it thus for three hours, then rince your 
E in cold water; beat and ring it on a wooden · pin, 
nd hang it up to diy. Then take a quarter of a 
ound of gall-nuts, beat them fine, and put the pow- 
er thereof into a pail of river water; boil it for an 
our, then take off the kettle, and when yore 
E bear 
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bear your hand therein, put in your filk, and let it 
lay therein an hour; then hang it up to dry. When 
dry, if you would proceed to a crimſon colour, weigh ho 
to each pound of ſilk three quarters of an ounce of 
cochineal, which beat to a fine powder, and fift it 
thro? a fine hair five, then put it in the pail, with the 
remaining lee, and having mix'd it well, pour it into 
a kettle, and when ip boils, cover it well to pre vent 
any duſt coming to it; add three ounces of tartar, 
in fine powder ; let it boil for a quarter of an hour; 
then take it off the fire, let it cool a little, and put 
in the ſilk, ſtirring it round to prevent its being 
clouded. It is to be wring'd and beat with a ſtick, 
and then rinced in hot lee of Newcaſtle ſoap. 
To die a violet colour. 
Boil your filk in bran and allum, as before dire 
ed, put clean water in your copper, and to every 
pound of ſilk, put one pound of galls, and one ounce 
| and a half of cochineal finely powder'd, and one 
_ ounce of-gum-arabic ; boil it er: like the crim- 
ſon red; leave it al! night, and next morning take out 
your filk and rince it in fair water. 
To dye linen, or yarn, of a laſting violet colour. 
Take one pound of tartar, half a pound of allum, 
two ounces of fernambuca, and half an ounce of ſalt 
petre; boil them together; then let them cool a little, 
and put in your yarn ; let it ſoak for four hours, keep. 
ing the dye 155 but not — then rince F008 
ary 1 = | 


To dye lines herd 
Take filings of iron, 'waſh them, and add to then 
the bark of elder-tree ; boil them up rr and 
dip your linen therein. 
| - Black for ave 
Take an ounce and a half of ſal- armoniac, with 
this boil your ſtuff gently for an hour, turning it ally 


the While; ; then take it out, and let it cool. Or. — 
18 Take 
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„ Take one pound and a half of vitriol, and a quarter 
of a pound of ſumach ; boil your ſtuff therein for an 
hour; cool and rince it, and it will be a good black. 
0 | A fine carnation colour. 

Take an ounce of tartar, ſtarch and lemon-j juice 8 
each half an ounce, and cream of tartar a quarter of 
an ounce; boil them together in fair water, adding 
a quarter of an ouncc of curcumi ; put in half an 
ounce of cochineal, and a little akes, one ounce of 
aqua-fortis, 1n which you have diſſolved a quarter of 
an ounce of pewter, and then put in your filk. 

To dye filk a ſtraw colour. 

Put into a clean copper to each pound of filk, 
two pounds of fuſtic, let it boil for an hour, then put 
in fix ounces of gall, let it boil together half an hour | 
ddl. longer, the filk being allum'd and. rinc'd, is turn'd 
about in this colour ; then take it from the kettle, 


ice and wr ing it out”; dip it in pot aſh lee, and wring it 
\ne out again; then put it into the copper, let it ſoak 
m. Ja whole night, and in the OF RING: rince, beat it out, 
out and hang it to dry. | 


Fine orange e 8 
Soak the white filk in allum- water; then” take two 
\m, ounces of Orleans yellow, put it over night i in water, 
ſalt together with one ounce of pot-aſhes ; boil it up, an 
tle Mito it, after boiling half an hour, one ounce of 
ep der curcumi, ſtir it with a flick, after, a little whi "ag 
and put your allum'd filk into it for two or three hours, 
according to what height you would have your colour; 
then rince it out in clean ſoap ſods, till it looks clear, 
and afterwards clear it in fair water, 
To dye a gold colour. | 
Having firſt ay'd your ſilk yellow, then calc to 
each pound one ounce of fiſet-wood, or yellow chips, 
and of pot-aihes the quantity of a bean; boil this for 
half an hour, then put in your filk, and turn it, till 
it is to your ling: r 


* 


= of pot aſnes, the like quantity of madder, a handful 
of bran, and half a handful of white tartar ; let it ſtand 


% %*" 
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/o ſet a blue wat. 5 

Take half a buſhel of clean beech-aſhes, well ſifted, 
of this make a lee with three pails of river, or rain- 
water; pour it into a tub, and put in two handfuls of 
wheaten bran, two ounces of madder, the like quan- 
tity of white tartar, finely powder'd, one pound of 
pot-athes, and half a pound of indigo powder'd; 
ſtir it well together, once every twelve hours for 14 
days following, till the liguid appears green on your 
fingers, and then 1t 15 fit to dye : however, when 
ready, ſtir it every morning, and cover it when you 
have done. When you are going to dye ſilk, fiir} 
waſh the fil in a freſh warm lee, wring it out, dip 
it inthe vat; you may dye it what ſhade you pleaſe 
by holding it longer or ſhorter, When the colour 
is to your mind, wring the filk, and having another 
tub ready at hand with. clear lee, rince therein your 
ſilk, then waſh and beat it in fair water, and hang it 
to dry. When the vat 1s waſted, fill it with lee; 
but if it grows too weak, ſupply it with half. a pound 


% 2 ght days, ſtirring it every twelve hours, and work 

an, ͤ 8 : 
nf DE Caleb FIRE-BALL3 manner of making ib 
| | ard its great uſe in families. 

Procure a ton of ſoft, mellow clay, that will work 
well, and is free from ſtones; to this clay is to be 
ſifted three or four buſhels of ſmall ſea-coal, and thi 
is to be well mixed with the clay, in the manner the 
labourer works his mortar. Having thus done, it 
may be made up in ſuch fiz'd lumps that will beſt ſuit 
your fire-grate; I have commonly ſeen them, in 
Countries where they are acquainted with their uſe, 
about three or four inches ſquare; though they may 
be made either large or ſmall, according to the quan: 
tity of fire you ſtand in need of: When made up into 
| | „ | 1 | lump), 
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lumps, it wood be neceſſary to lay them in a ſhed, 
barn, or out-houſe, to dry for uſe, as they burn much 
better than newly made and wet; but in caſe you are 
oblig'd to uſe them immediately, it is very proper to 
lay a ſew of theſe balls either behind (or near) the 
fire, where they get dry very ſoon. When your 
fre burns clear, place three or four. or more, of theſe 
balls in the front of your fire, as you do large coals, 
and yeu'll ſoon find the benefit you receive from them; 
for they not only burn exceeding clear, without the 
leaſt ſmoke, but give a far better heat than the beſt 
coals you can get. The charge of che load of clay 
will not exceed 35. the iabourer, for making up, 
al out 1s 6d. coals work d in the clay (ſuppoſing 
them at 12d a buſhe!) 5s. It ae that the whole 


charge of making up the ton of clay, with the coals, 


does not exceed 10s. tho' the balls are preferable: to, 
and will do m- re ſervice than a chaldron of the belt 
ſea coals, Thoſe who incline to make uſe of this 
cheap way of keeping a good and who eſome fire, 
are to take notice, that the balls are not to be laid on 
till the fire burns clear and weil; and then they wille 
give great ſatisſaction. This is choice ſuel to burn 
in chimneys inclinable to ſmoak. 

Jo freeze auater, and melt ſnow at the ama ti time. 

Put an ounce of ſalt into an earthen pint pot (to 
ſome ſnow) on a wet table, or board; flir them tege- 
taer till the ſnow is diſſolved, (obſerving not to ſhake 


the pot) and, as the ſnow dilleles, the pot 5 7 
freeze to the cable. | 
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| New diſcoveries on Bees, of keeping them in health and 
vigour, and of increaſing them. 

T. H E . obſervations are fruits of 25 
| years diligent labour and attention, and I flat. 
ter myſelf, that ſome of them will be found new and 

intereſting. When the trees begin to bloom, and 
the flowers to diſplay their ſweets, the diligent bee 

uſually commences its forages on every tree and flower 
which yields a proper aliment. Then take an old 
'hive with remains of the comb on the ſides, or ifit 
has none, place ſome ſhreds of wax towards the roof 
of the hive in ſeveral places, and bold them a while 
over lighted ſtraw, that they may melt and ſpread 
about; you will ſind the bees to work in ſuch a hive 
prefera bie to another, and they will immediately build 
upon this ground of wax which you have laid, that 
which they have gathered. Obſerve, that when there 
is a great deal of wax, they lay it on towards the 
centre, and when a little, on the ſides; they build 
their comb perpendicularly from the roof to the floor, 
which the heat increaſing towards the bottom of the 
hive, renders their wax quite ſoft. . They wall not 
on] make their ſymetrical cells with the wax of their 
own gathering, but alſo with that which has been 
ſupplied to them; this I know by frequent experience, 
having laid a piece of wax in the hive, and ſoon at 
ter nothing of it was to be ſeen. How much wax a 
bee can carry at once may be ſeen, - eſpecially in the 


firſt week's work of a new ſwarm appointed to form 


the comb; in which they are ſo diligent, that they 


often drop ſomewhat of what they are bringing before 


they have ſecured it ; and the particles they thus drop 


are e not RE: that kind of duſt which comes from 


are 
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bird feathers, except that they are whiter and more 
5 gloſſy. The young ſwarms don't work at the comb 

above a fortnight, and if in the interim foul weather 
ſhould hinder their forages, they ſpare neither their 


4 works nor their honey, but in a courſe of fine wea- 
ther, they run up their building with a ſurprizing 
'5 Ncelerity. In our northern climates four months is 
t- Hall the ſpace that they work at their honey, which 
ad Mis made at their hives, whether it be little or much; 
nd but in hot countries they have nine working months. 
ee ln the months of February and March they may in- 


deed gather from the nut- trees and other - ſhrubs, 
herewith ro make their comb; and if they ſhould 
fit Wncet with any bloſſom, any drop of honey on the 
ol Woooſberry and currant buſhes, they either uſe it them- 
ile felves, or give it to their young, which yet is far 
ad Whort of being a ſufficient nouriſhment, but in the 
ive Wnonths of April or May, when the trees are in bloſ- 
om, they then find all the neceſſary materials both © 
or their ſtructures and honey; the months of June” 
nd July are the moſt favourable ; the wild and gar- 
len flowers, trefoil, oats, barley, peas, vetches, 
nd cockle, from which they draw their beſt honey 

nd nutriment, opening all their treaſures to them: 

n thoſe years when cockle and trefoil are ſcarce, 

0 (warm is produced, but with a plenty of theſe 


| ſweet-ſmelling flowers, as roſes, pinks,, violcts, 
range and lemon flowers, and all others within their 
each; in red trefoils they are prevented by the 
rones, who chiefly furniſh themſelves with honey 


orm rom thence ; but they make themſelves amends by 
they ouring the country, where to any other flowers. 
fore ey prefer the tops of turnips and radiſhes, cabbage, 
drop nd colliflowers, &c. and when all theſe fail them, 
rom 


ey fall upon the branches and flowers of pumpkin:s 
os ak as where 


\ 
* 


o herbs, there never wants a plenty of honey, and 
umerous ſwarms. Bees extract their honey from 
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where they diſguiſe themſelves ſo as to loſe the ap. 
pearance of bees. — Bees are known to nouriſh them. 
ſelves with the juice of flowers, which being convey'd 
into their little bladders, is diſpoſited in their cells, 
and cloſely cover'd with quite another ſubſtance, az 
their autumn and winter ſtore. I have obſery'd 
them to be very fond of farinous dew, which falls 
after the ſun is above the horizon, and is ſometimes 
perceived to ſpaikle on oak and plumb tree leaves; 
and one of theſe leaves being put to the tongue, one 
| taſtes liquor as ſweet as honey; and this liquor it is 
which, ripening in the cells, becomes honey: If 
bee at its return be taken and opened, in its bladder 
will be found a ſweet juice, almoſt as liquid as wa- 
ter; for did bees ſip common water, how would 
they refreſh themſelves in winter, when confined 
within doors? The beſt weather for bees is when 
it is hot and calm, with copious dens; too much 
drught exbauſts the flowers, and too much wet hin. 
ders the bees from their excurſions, from making 
ſwarms, and beſides fills the flowers with water; in 
a warm ſpring they ravage the buds of hazzles and 
poplars, not that what they thus gather, and bring 
home about their hinder. legs, ſerves them for food, 
but they uſe it for hatching their yourg. A great 
deal of this is found in ſummer-time in the hives; 
bat if the hives be opened, and cleared in autumn or 
winter, or as is our cuſtom, in ſpring, little or none 
is found; it is bitter, ſo that it cannot be any aliment 
to the bees, accordingly it is left un: ouch'd in the 
; cel's unlef- in extremities ; however, it is ſo conduc- 
ivg to their increaſe, that if they have plenty of it, a 
ſorward and numerous ſwarm may be depended on. 
Broom is fo great a dainty among bees, that they 
| ſpare no pains in traverſing woods and. heaths in quel 
of it — The chef cauſe of wars among. bees, #5 
ng men, belides their natural avidity, is s injuſtice 
ans 
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and violence; thus when they obſerve that it is hot 
weather, and that their forages do not anſwer, they 
cruize about for hives at a diſtance from their own, 
ſeldom aſſaulting any in the neighbourhood. They 
are alſo wiſe enough not to meddle with any that are 
ſtrongly garriſon'd, but where they apprehend a weak- 
neſs, they then attempt to force an entrance; if re- 
rolled, they fly away for a reinforcement, that is, 
they retreat and return in great numbers to their 
attacks, which are ſo vigorous, and their hive ſo 
is ſtrongly deſended, that the entrance of the hive is 
a2 covered with the flain. It is obſervable, that if the 
ler Mqueen, either of the beſieger, or beſieged, falls in the 
ba- action, the war is immediately at an end, the field: 
ald Nof battle is given up to the enemies, a diviſion of 


ed their ſtores is made with them, and the bees of the 


ive either quit their antient habitation, or a coali- 
ion is made betwixt both parties, to be but one 
people under the ſame government. As ſome preven - 


be opened after their return from the battle, and the 
emaindex. of the honey taken out, that it may not be 
illaged by the enemy. Another cauſe of theſe wars. 
„ When a hive has been carried by the enemies, 


e remains they adhere to her, and never ſubmit to 
foreign yoke. Three years ſucceffively my hive 
theſÞ2d been attacked by new ſwarms, as emigrants, 
duc eme have periſhed in the enterprize, and others 
it, Fave been admitted to the community. remember 
J ohne day going to look upon my hives, I found ſome 
theypf them beſieged by a prodigious numbet of bees, 
quelſhith a great humming in the air; I concluded that 
8, 40 heſe were invaders, and the rather as my hives had 
aſticeſÞcen cleared but a little before, and my bees conſe- 
andil | 2 4. . i 2 


wv nd 


ion of the deveſtation of theſe wars, the hive muſt 


he bees upon their expalſion, attacking other hives 
or a ſettlement; for they never unite with their 
nemies, unleſs upon the loſs of their queen, while 
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quently could not have produced new ſwarms. — ! 
left them to fight it out, not returning till towards 
night, thinking by that time victory had declared 
itſelf on one ſide or other, and accordingly I heard. no 
humming, but at the entrance of one hive, which [ 
| lifted. up to examine into the ſtate of affairs, then [ 
plainly ſaw that a ſwarm had ſettled itſelf among my 
bees, for the hive was ſo filled, that there was no 
room to put one finger in; they live together in har. 

mony, uniting forces to build the comb, and in 
Whitſun holidays produced a new ſvarm. 
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SINGING BIRDS. * 


7 he away to bring them to a pra perfection, by that 
famous Ger man, Lewis de Burgh. 


HE R E is 5 lark, linnet, bull-finch, 

nor gold-finch, ſays this famous foreign bird- 
fancier, but what is to be brought to as great a per- 
fection in ſong as the canary bird: tho' the Engliſh 
will not take the pains a German does; they love to 
ſleep while the German is tuning his pipe, and in. 
ſtructing the feather'd ſongſter. There is more to be 
done with the lark from two or three o'clock, than 
can be done in many months in the day time, or 
when the leaſt noiſe, or ſound, is to be heard but 
ſrom the inſtructor: every thing ſhould be quiet but 
the maſter ; as it is with the human kind, ſo it i 
with the feather'd ; a good maſter often makes a 


good ſcholar ; ; * a good tutor ſeldom fails of mak. 
ing 
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ing a good bird. I ſay, begin with your birds when 


all is quiet; they will then take much more notice 
of what you endeavour to teach them. The age, 


for beginning to inſtruct, ſhould not exceed three 


months, I ſometimes begin ſooner, and ſeldom ſtay 


leſs than an hour with each bird. I ſometimes uſe 


my pipe, ſometimes whiſtle, ſometimes ſing, but 
which ſoever I uſe moſt, I ſeldom fail of bringing up 


birds to pleaſe to a great degree; inſomuch that I 


have often ſold a lark for two guineas, a linnet for 


one guinea, a bull-finch, when it could pipe finely, 
from five to ten guineas ; and a gold-finch from one 
to two guineas. In ſhort, the whole of bringing up 
a bird to ſing well, depends intirely on viſiting him 
early, and furniſhing him (the laſt thing before you 


leave him) with what he is to eat for the day. Wa- 


ter he ſhould never want in his fountain, nor ſmall 
gravel at the bottom of the cage ; but ſhort allowance 
in eating is abſolutely neceſſary to make him a good 
ſongſter; when I come to him in the morning, he 

is glad to fee me, {ſuppoſing him hungry, ſays the 
German) he will ſoon begin to talk to me, and bid 
me welcome. At my approaching my bird, I very 
often give him three or four grains of rice that have 
been ſteep'd in Canary; I ſometimes add a little 
ſaffron or cochineal to the liquid, according as I find 
my bird in health ; and I 2 dom fail of being re- 
warded with a ſong for my pains. In the general 
way of feeding the lark, I give a ſmall quantity of 
bruiſed rice with egg and bread, and now and then 
a few hemp- ſeeds, and that bread i is far the beſt for 
them that is prepar'd after the manner of the cock 
bread, to which I refer you. The ſmaller birds I 
feed with rape-ſeed, and very little canary. it ns 


apt to make them grow very fat and dull: I give 


theſe likewiſe, at times, a few grains of bruiſed rice, 
+ D 5 | : | | : it 
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it ting them abundance of ſervice, and moſt aſſured- 


ly prevents their falling into a ſcowering, which is 


the death of mary a fine bird: Thoſe birds that are 
accuſtom'd to this way of feeding, ſeldom are croub- 


led with what is call'd the pip, ſhed their feathers 


with far more eaſe than other birds, are in general 
much prone to ſinging, and have a more agreeable 


note than birds that have not been train'd up after 


this manner. The reader is to obſerve, that when 
I order grains of bruiſed rice to be given, I always 
expe & that the rice has been firſt ſoak'd in canary, 
and afterwards dry'd carefully for uſe, tho' giving a 
bird now and then a few grains, while they are moiſt 
with this excellent liquor, does mighty well; but it 
is not to be conſtantly practiſed: Ihe rice is only to 
be groſly bruiſed, ſo as to make it tender, and con- 
_ ſequently eaſier to be eaten by the bird. I have ob- 
ſerved many people in England, give birds loat-ſugar, 
but it is a great fault: I adviſe, in its place, either 
a imall lump of falt, or now and then, a drop or 
two of ſpirits of nitre in their water. If you pro- 
ceed, ſays the author, according to theſe directions, 
you'll find your birds will equal thoſe of the Ger- 


mans, or any other nation. —— This is tranſlated 


from a favourite tract in the German language, 


bearing the name of Lewis de Burgh; and is held 


in great eſteem IO the Rngiih as | well as Tfordign; 
ers. | 


CHIYNEYS. 


«a. a 


„ 


LECT k dex as abr 
CHIMNETS. 


Their 52 Form and Situation; and Sure Methed to | 
prevent Smoaking.. 9; 


H E parts of a chimney are the jambs or 

ſides, the back or hood, the mantle reſting 
on the jambs, the tube or funnel which conveys _ 
away the ſmoke,. the chimney piece or moulding, 


on the foreſide of the jambs on the mantle-tree, aud 


the hearth or fire-place. —Palladio gives directions 
for forming a Chamber-Chimney after this manner: 


Breadth on the infide, 5 1 Half, 6 or 7 Foot, 1 43 _ 


to the mantle tree, 4, or 4 1 Half; : depth, : e 
2 1 half foot. 

And, according to Wolfias, the breadilh: of ms 
aperture, at bottom to be to the height, as three 


to two, to the depth, as four to two, In ſmall -- W 


apartments, the breadth is three foot, in larger five, 
in bed-chambers four, in ſmall banqueting rooms: 
five 1 half, in large ſix: But the height never to ex- 
ceed two 1 half, leſt there be too much room for the 
air and wind, whereby the ſmoke be driven down 
into the room. Nor muſt the height be too little, 
leſt the ſmoke miſs its way, and be check'd at firſt 
ſetting out. The ſame author. adviſes: to have an 
aperture, thro' which the external air may, on occa- 
ſion, be let into the flame, to drive up the ſmoke z+ 
which the internal air would otherwiſe be unable to 
do. The mouth of the tube, or that part joined to 
the chimney-back, Felibien orders to be a little nar- 
rower than the reſt (and he is joined herein by Palla- 


dio, noch other 2 maſters in the art of buildiagt I 
that. 
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that the ſmoke coming to be repelled downwards, 
and meeting with this obſtacle, may be prevented 
from getting into the room. Many builders make 
the funnel twiſted, to prevent the ſmoke's deſcending 
too eaſily : But the ſarer expedient is to make the 
funnel narrower at bottom than at top; the fire im- 
pelling it upward more eaſily when contracted at 
bottom; and in mounting, it finds more ſpace to 
diſengage itſelf, and therefore is not ſo apt to return 
into the chamber. M. Lacar adviſes two holes, or 
two pipes, one over the other, to be left on each 
fide the chimney ; one ſloping upwards, the other 
downwards, and thro* one of theſe, ſays he, the 


ſmoak can't fail of paſſing in any poſition. He goes 


on in giving a great number of inſtances of chimneys 
built in this manner, and abſolutely affirms, that 
they were all capable of diſcharging more than four 
times the ſmoke that could poſſibly be produc'd in 
any one chimney. De / Orme orders a braſs ball full 
of water, with one ſmall aperture, to be hung up in 
the chimney, a little above the height of the greateſt 
flame : Here, as the water grows hot, it will rarefy, 
and drive thro' the aperture in a vapoury ſtream, 
which will drive up the ſmoke that would other- 
wiſe linger in the funnel.— In ſhort, ſmoaking chim- 
neys have prov'd ſo extremely troubleſome, that it 
has long employ'd ſeveral eminent men, of our own 
and other nations, to find out a remedy for this great 
evil; for the cure of which we are greatly oblig d. to 
the late ingenious Dr. Diſaguliers. He ſays, that 
the engine invented by Mon. Delaſme, a the 
ſmoke of all forts of wood, and that ſo totally, as 
the moſt curious eye cannot diſcover it in the room, 
nor the niceſt noſe ſmell' it, tho' the Fire be made 
in the middle of the room. This engine conſiſts of 


ſeveral iron hoops, four or five inches diameter, 
wh 
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which ſhut into one another; and this is placed on 
a trevet. Monſieur Daleſme affirms, it will immedi- 
ately diſperſe the ſmoke and ſmell from the moſt 
ſetid things, as a coal fteep'd in cat's piſs, &c.. 
which ſtinks abominably when taken out of the Fire, 
And Dr. Diſaguliers ſo greatly approv'd of this 
engine, that he, in ſome caſes, . gave it the prefe- 
rence to the machine of his own invention; which 
was to fix one or two trunks in the chimney (a little 
above the part the flime commonly aſcends to) ac- 
cording to the ſize of the chimney, and quantity of 
fire conſum'd therein. Theſe Trunks are to be cut 
at the part next the Fire, in the manner of the end of 
a flute, the performer puts to his mouth when he is 
playing. It is, in ſmall Fire places, to be left open 
at the end, about an inch, and in large ones two 
inches, and ſhould have a bolt or ſlider, to ſlip back- 
wards or forwards, as occaſion requires. 

For inſtance ; in caſe the Fire is clear, the bolt or 
bolts, may be both clos'd; becauſe, were they open 
at this time, it would be a means of caufing a larger 
Fire than might be required, occaſion'd by the ex- 
traordinary draught, but where the Fire is dull and 
ſmoaky, the bolt may be opened more or leſs to 
— the ſmoke that otherwiſe might become 
troubleſome, and this it will do let the quantity be 
ever ſo great, or the quality ever ſo diſagreeable. 
There have been a multitude of experiments to prove 
the efficacy of theſe kind of Trunks: Suppoſing a 
room to be filled with ſmoke (by making a hole in 
the wall) in ſuch caſe, the ſmoke would be drawn 
off in leſs than a minute's time. But it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that the trunk ſhould be at leaſt a yard and 
a half long, about four inches ſquare inſide, and 
the ſlit, or mouth, in the room, full two inches 
win . 

For 
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For preſerving from ruſt. 

Take an eel, fry it, preſs out the oil, _ rub 

your furniture (in metal) therewith. : 
To make an excellent blacking-ball for ſhoes. 

| Mutton ſuet four ounces ; bees-wax one ounce z 
ſugar-candy and gum-arabic, one drachm each, in 
fine powder; melt theſe well over a gentle fire, and 
add thereto about a tea ſpoonful of turpentine, and 
ivory, or lamp black; ſufficient to give it a good 
black — While hot enough to run you may mike 
it into a ball, by pouring the liquid into a tin mould. 
or let it and till almoſt cold, and yon may mould 
it into what form you pleafe by the hand —— Many 
people make uſe of hard ſoap as a chief ingredient 
in making blacking-balls, wichout conſidering that 
the ſalts all ſoaps abound with, are very deſtructive 
to Leather in general. | 
De Burgh's Bla. fing. Ball, that will heep out wet 

| ſeveral days. 


Mu: ton-ſuet four ounces ; bees-wax two ounces ; 


Turpentine one drachm; white roſin a quarter of an 
ounce; pure cream a large ſpoonful : Theſe are all 
to be well incorporated together in a glaz'd veſſel 
over a flow Fire, and then add thereto half a drachm 
of Turpentine varniſh : This is to be brought to a 


good black, by lamp- black oaly, it. preventing this 


ball from growing hard and dry far better than ivory- 
black It may now be work d by hand (whilſt 
warm) into what form you like beſt -—- Boots or 


ſhoes. ſhould : fir be well clean'd, and then the ball. 
to be us d with a ſoft bruſh, near the Fire, or over a 


ſteam from hot water, otherwiſe it will be found too 
ſtiff for the purpoſe. This is the famous ball that is 


in great eſteem by. the nobility for cleaning coaches, 


chariots, &c. And De Burgh aſſures us, that if the 
ſoals of ſhoes or boots be well rubb' d over with this 
mixture, while it is in liquid, inch ſhoes or boots 


%* 
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will wear more than double the time they would 


without being ſo managed. He directs, that the 
ſoals ſhou'd be firlt well clean'd from dirt, and after- 
wards, hung up near the Fire, that the mixture may. 
the better penetrate the Leather. 

A liquid blacking. : 

Is made of the eee of ale, „ with 
lamp black: This looks beautiful, and dries ſoon; 
but is as prejudicial to the leather as the ball where 
ſoap is an ingredient. | 


Uſe Uſeſul 1 of the 3 (far more certain | 
than the beſt weather-glaſs, or ſhepherd of Banbury's 
obſervation ) by Lord Bacon, foe turm Dr. 8. 
Clarke, Mr. Le:ham, &C. 


— 


We do not here mean to obtrude the idle, arbiciaty? 
obſervations of whimſical people upon our reader: 
That cloud of popular predictions for the brute world, 
which partly the ſagacity, and partly the credblity 
of our countrymen have eftabliſh'd, we ſet aſide, as 
not flowing from any natural, neceſſary relations, 
that we know of, in the things themſelves, —— Firſt; 
then, a thick, dark ky, laſting for ſome time. with⸗ 
out either ſun, or rain, always becomes firſt. fair. 
then foul ; 7. e, changes to a fair, clear ſky, ere it 
turn to rain. This, the Rev. Mr. Clarke, FRG kept 
an exact regiſter of the weather for 30 years, ſince | 
put into Mr. Derham's hands by his grandſon, the 
learned Dr. S. Clarks; this, he fays, he ſcarce ever. 
knew to fail; at leaſt, when the wind was in any of 
the eaſterly points; but Mr. Der ham has oblervec : 
the rule to hold good, be the wind where it will; 
and. the cauſe is obvious: The e is _ 
I 
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with vapours, which, tho' ſuſſicient to reflect, and 
intercept the ſun's rays from us, yet want denſity to 
deſcend, and while the vapours continue in the ſame 
ſtate, the weather will do ſo too. Accordingly, ſuch 
weather is generally attended with moderate warmth, 
and with litcle or no wind to diſturb the vapours, 
and an heavy atmoſphere to ſuſtain them ; the baro- 
met r being commonly high. Bat when the cold 
| approaches, and by condenſing, drives the vapour 
into clouds, or drops, then way is made for the ſun. 
beams: till the ſame vapours, being by further con- 
denſation form'd into rain, fall down into drops. 
— 2. A change in the warmth of the weather, is 
generally follow'd by a change in the wind, Thus, 
the northerly and ſoutherly winds, commonly eſteem- 
ed the cauſes of cold and warm weather, are really 
the effects of the cold or warmth of the atmoſphere; 
of which Mr. Derham aſſures us, he had ſo many 
confirmations, that he makes no doubt of it. Thus 
it is common to ſee a warm ſoutherly wind ſuddenly 
changed to the north, by the fall of ſnow or hail; 
or to ſee the wind, in a * froſty morning, north; 
when the ſun has well warm'd the earth and air, 
wheel towards the ſouth, and again turn northerly 
or eaſterly in the cold evening. ——3. Moſt vegita- 
bles expand their flowers and down in ſhiny weather, 
and towards the evening, and againft rain, cloſe them 
again, eſpecially at the beginning of the flowering, 
when the ſeeds are tender and ſenſible. This is vill. 
ble enough in the down of Dandelion, and ether 
downs; and eminently in the flowers of Pimpernel; 
the opening and ſhutting of which, Gerard obſerves, 
are the countryman's weatberg/a/s, whereby he 
foretels the weather of the following day: The rule 
is, if the flowers be cloſe ſhut up, it betokens rain 
and foul weather 3 if ſpread abroad, the Wr 
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The ſtalk of trefoil, my Lord Bacon obſerves, ſwells | 
againſt rain, and grows more upright : And the like 
may be obſerved, Ne not ſo ſenſibly, in the ſtalks 


of moſt other plants. He adds that in the ſtubble- 


fields there is found a ſmall red flower, call'd by 
moſt country people Wwincopipe 3 which opening in a 
morning is a ſure indication of a fair day. That 
vegitables ſhould be affected by the ſame cauſes that 
fea the weather, is very conceivable, if we conſi- 
der them as ſo many Hygrometers, Thermometers, 
conſiſting of an infinite humber of trachæ, or air- 
veſſels, by which they have an immediate commu- 
nication with the air, and partake of its moiſture, 


| heat, c. Theſe Trachæ are very viſible in che leaf 


of the ſcabioſe, vine, Ec. 


A certain method of preventing the teeth from being. 
uneven or bad by Sig. Curzoni operator for the teeth 


and gums. 


When the child is going to ſhed the firſt teeth, - 2 
take care to have them diſplac'd as ſoon as they be- 


come looſe, or they will prevent the new teeth from ⁵⁶ 
growing up regularly. If this ſhould not have the 


deſired effect, and that they, are uneven both above 
and below, have two circular plates of filver, in the- 
ſhape and according to the dimenſious of the gums, 
with holes drill'd thro' according to the number of 
teeth ; put theſe to the gums, and with a thread of 
trong filk tie thoſe teeth which ſtand in as tight as 
the child ean bear, without much pain; let the 
child wear this for three or four days, then take it 
of, and clean the teeth and gums with a waſh made 
of one drachm of ſpirits of ſalt mix'd with half an 
ounce of water; then tie them again, by which 
means 
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means the teeth that ſtand in will be drawn Wr wärd, 
and if any ſtand out, they will be puſhed up even; 
till the gums, by the uſe of the above tinQture, will 
grow up and. fix them This being done, and the 
teeth in both jaws brought to fall directly on each 


other, if you obſerve any tooth ſtand up higher than 


the reſt, take it down. till it is even, with a ſmall 


File; and having thus brought them into a regular 


ſtate, they will continue to wear even: No other 
care will afterwards be requir'd, but to clean them 


occaſionally with the tinCture, which is greatly ſu- 
perior to 1 of the quack medicines ſo. much 


boaſted of. 


Jo make. Brilla J incomparable liquid for the hair. 
Take hartſhorn in ſhavings one ounce; ſcrapings 
of lead two ounces, camphire a drachm, letharge of 
gold, a- quarter of an ounce, boil all theſe. for half 
an hour in a pint of ſoft. water; when cold and fine, 
pour the liquid off, add dne drachm of ſugar of lead, 
and the like quantity of flowers of roſemary 3 then 


. it boil up, and pour it off, when fine, it is s fit for 
uſe. 


45 
LY 


ä *, * The NWS oblige of 251 preparation tots not 
enced. three pence, alth; the proprietor ſold it for half 
4 guinea the quarter pint bottle, and not only acguir d 
a large fortune, but a great character by it, as it is 
the beſt thing in the wworld for curling the hair, and 


moſt aſſuredly brings that which is Jonny, Fo as agree 
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whether black, yellow, reddiſh, &c. 
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re ee Method of breeding G AME 
COCKS; the manner of dieting and 
ordering them for Battle; ſure way of 


: matching them: Mith a choice and valua- 


ble Secret for feeding a Cock four Days 
before fighting, by which very extraordi= _ 
nary way of feeding, upwards of 90 Bat=" WY 
tles have been Won out of a bundr ed. =_ 


Ti 2 colour, courage, Ee. HERO de 3 
ſcribed. ED | 


\HEIR ſhape mould neither be 1 nor ſmall 
but of a” ring fize'; when too ſmall. | 
weakneſs may juſtly be ſuſpefted * and on the other 


nerally ſpeaking. very un- 
ative, and often hard to match: It is for this reaſon, 
I always prefer a cock of a middte' fize ; he fre- 
quently proves both ſtrong and nimble, which are 
both. valuable articles. 


His Head 


- Should be ſmall. 

His Eyes — Large and quick,  _ 
His Back—Strong, crook'd, and big at ſetting « on. 
olour. | 


Should be ſuitable to the plume of his feathers 


Btum of his Leg. 


Very 1 «yd . to his plume, bt f 
grey, or yellow. * | 
5 15 | * 
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5 Spurs. WO | 
Rough, long and ſharp, a little bending, and 
turning inwards, _ 1: - 

. Signs. : 

If a cock's neck be inveſted with a ſcarlet com- 
plexion, he is ſtrong, luſty, and couragious ; but on 
the contr:ry, if pale and wan, it denotes the cock to 
be weak, and defeQtive in health. If his colour be 
either grey, yellow, black, or red, with -a black 
breaſt, it is well; not but there are other colour'd 
Piles that prove extremely good, which you may find 


| Out by practice and obſervation ; but thoſe mentioned, 


long experience has prov'd to be the beſt, The py'd 
pile may paſs indifferently ; but the white and dun 
are rarely found go:d. A cock's courage may be 
known by his upright ſtanding, ſtately tread in walk- 
ing and frequent crowing, while in the pens ; theſe 
ſays Markham, are ſure ſigns of a true breed. He 
adds, that a good cock ſhould be flrony ſhap'd; of 
good colour; of true valour ; with heel ſharp and 


ready. His ſharpneſs of heel is known by frequent 
_ obſervation in fighting; when upon every riſing he 


ſo hits, as to extract blood from his opponent, gild- 
ing his ſpurs continually, and every blow threatning 
immediate death to his adverſary. A ſharp heel'd 


cock. tho? he be ſomewhat: falſe, is better than a 
true cock with a dull heel, and the reaſon is this, 
the one fights long, but ſeldom wounds; the other 


carries a heel ſo fatal, that every moment produces 
expectation of the battle's concluſion ;* and tho' he 
is not ſo hardy as to endure the utmoſt hewing, {0 
commonly there is little occaſion for it, being a quick 
diſpatcher of his buſineſ- : ſhould your cock prove 


both hardy and narrow heel'd he is then the beſt 


cock you can make choice of. oo 
The proper hen for a true breed. 


4 


The hen ſhould be either black, biown, ſpeck'd, 


TT: grey, 


GAME Cocks. * 9 
grey, griſſel or yellowiſh ; if tufted on the crown, 
the better, and if ſhe has the addition of weapons, it 
adds much to her excellency. Her body ſhould be 
large and well poken behind for the production of 
large eggs. Obſerve how ſhe behaves herſelf to her 
chickens, whether friendly or frowardly, and take 
ſpecial notice of her carriage and deportment amon 
other hens, if ſhe receive abuſes from them without 
revenge, or ſhew any thing of cowardice, value her 


not, for you may aſſure yourſelf her chickens will 


prove very indifferent. A right hen of the game, 
from a dunghill cock, will bring very good chickens; 
but the beſt cock, from a dunghill hen, will never 
get a bird that's fit for the game; therefore, if you 
intend to have a good breed, get good cocks to your 

hens, Fo | 

Beſt ſeaſon for breeding. | 
Is from the increaſe of the moon in February, to 
the increaſe of the ſame in March. Let the neſt be 
ſo placed, that ſhe may not be diſturbed by the fighe 
of any other fowl, which frequently ſo raiſeth her 
choler, that the eggs are in great danger ; let the 
compoſure of her neſt be made of ſoft ſweet ſtraw, 
and let it ſtand in ſome warm place, for ſhe is a very 
tender bird. You are to obterve whether ſhe turn 
her eggs often; if not, you are to aſſiſt her therein. 
And that ſhe may not rove far from her eggs, take 
care to ſupply her with neceſlary food; let her like- 
wife have freſh water, and ſand, gravel and aſhes, 
inely ſifted, that ſhe may trim herſelf at her pleaſure 
in the place where ſhe fits. ' Hens commonly hatch 
their chickens after 21 days ; obſerve in the hatch- 
ing to take thoſe newly hatched, and wrapping them 
in wool, keep them warm by the fire · ſide till the reſt 
are diſcloſed: Being all hatch'd, put them under the 
hen, and be ſure to keep her warm, and ſuffer 3 
EEE | ther 
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ther her nor her chickens to ſtraggle abroad till three 
weeks old at leaſt: The room wherein they walk 
ſhould be boarded, for all other floors are 100 moiſt 
and cold. After a month old, they ſhould walk in 
ſome green place, that they may have the benefit 
of feeding on worms, and now and then to ſcower 
themſelves with graſs and chickweed ; Pot be careful 
they come not near pudales, or fly places, for they 
ingender in birds of this nature venemous diſtempers, 
which often prove fatal; for the prevention of ſuch 
maladie, by way of anticote, give them every morn- Ne 
ing, before they range abroad, the blades of leeks l. 
 chopp'd- or minced ſmall, and mingled among their f, 
äſual diet, it will likewile be requiſite to perfume g 
their room with burnt penny royal, or roſemary. I v 
8 


1 —_ 9” of 8 3 


This is a neceſſary courſe to take till their ſexes are 
diſtinguiſhable : And as ſoon as the comb and the 
wattles are diſcernable, or plainly viſible to the 
eye, cut them away, and anoint the fore part with 
freſh butter till it be whole. The time of the ſepa- 
ration of the cock-chickens, is when they begin to 
fight with and peck one another ;- till which time 
you may let them walk withathe hen promiſcuouſly 
together, but afterwards let their walks be apatt, 
and that walk is beſt where he may ſecurely and pri- 
vately epjoy his hens, without the diſturbance and 
annoyance of other cocks ; ; for which purpoſe, _ 
at wind mills, water mills, lodges in parks, &c. 
very good. Let the place of feeding be as near a 
' you can on ſoft dry ground, or boards; for if the 
place be hard, it wilsſo weaken and blunt their 
beaks, that they will be unaple to hold faſt. When 
the cock is in bis walks, givè him ſome white corn, 
and now and then a white - bread toaſt, ſleep'd in mo 
drink, or man's urine, which will both ſcower and his 
cool. . 31 ä Is {| 
| © Numbe per 
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Number of Hens proper to go with one C 1 
Let not above three hens walk with a cock, for 
e ſhould you ſuffer more, he will tread too mueh, by 
: | reaſon of the heat of their nature, and by often 
t treading, they will conſume their ſtrength, and be- 
r | cone fo debilitated, that tho' they have courage 
enough, yet they have not ſtrength to perform their 
parts as they ought to do in a baule. 
Improper Time for Crowing. 

If your chickens frequently. crow before fx motell 
old, or unſeaſonably, and their crowing is clear and 
loud, fit them for either pot or ſpit, for they are in- 
ir I fallible ſigns of cowardice and falſhood. The true 
ne game cock is long before he obtains his voice, and 
y. when he has got it, he obſerves his time to the 
re greateſt nicety, | | 
he Proper Are for Fighting. | 34 232 
the if A cock ſhould not fight till he is comp! 'tte and 
nn perfect in every member, and that is not till he is 
pa- two years old, to fight him before, while his ſpurs 
to I are tender, is great folly : you may then probably 
me know his valour and courage, but you cannot know 
fly WM bis real worth and goodneſs. - 75] 
art, {he proper Roofing Pereh.n | ot een 
pri- Take care that your cock's rooſling-perch be not 
and too ſmall in the gripe, or ſo ill placed, that he can- 
alks I not fit without ſtradſing, or if it be er oked it is bad, 
for by theſe means, a cock will be uneven heel'd, 
and conſequently no good ſtriker; for know, that a 
perch often makes or marrs a cock, to' remedy or 
prevent ſuch faults, is'to have in your root a row 
of little perches, about eight inches in length, and 
ten inches from the ground, that the cock may with 
more facility aſcend, and being up, forced to keep 
his Jegs near together. and that cock which fits cloſe, 
is ſurely a narrow ſtriker. Let the foot-ſtool of the 
perch. be round and ſmooth, and the ground _ 

neat 
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neath the perch be ſoft, otherwiſe, when he leaps 
down, he will be apt, on a rough and hard ground, 
to hurt his feet, inſomuch that they will grow knot- 
ty and gouty. 1 
The manner of dieting and ordering a Cock for battle. t 
The knowing cockers'are cautious how the di- b 
vulge their ſecrets of dieting, as on that the winning b 
or looſing a battle chiefly depends, the beſt cock un. il , 
dieted, is unable to encounter the worſt that is dieted; 
but let others be as ſparing as they pleaſe of their 
experience and obſervations, for my part, I ſhall be 
© free, and not conceal any thing that may tend to the ,, 
Propagation of the art of cock-fighting. _ * 
. Time of taking up Cocks | Fl 
The time of taking up your cocks, is about the th 
latter end of Auguſt, for from that time, till the lat. I g, 
ter end of May, Cocking is ſeaſonable, and in re- 
queſt, the ſummer ſeaſon being improper, by reaſon 
of its great heat. Having taken them up, view them 
well, and ſee that they are ſound, hard feather d, 
and full ſumm'd, that is, having all feathers com- 
plete, then put them into ſeveral pens, having a 
moving perch therein, to ſet it at which corner you 
think moſt convenient: Keep your pens clean, and 
let not your cocks want either meat or-water- 
Manner of feeding the firft four Days. 
Ihe firſt four days after your cock is penn'd, feed 
him with crumbs of old manchet, cut into ſquare 
bits, about a handful at a time, and feed three times 
a day therewith, at ſyn-rifing, about noon, and at 
ſun-ſetting, and let his water be cold and clear. 
„ Manner of Sparring. 5 
Having fed your cock thus four days, or fo long 
till you think he hath purged himſelf of his corn, 
worms, gravel, and other coarſe feeding, then, in 
the morning, take him out of the pen, and let hin 
ſparr a while with another cock, which is done af 
925 | | | ter 


ter this manner: 
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Cover your cock's heels with a 
pair of hots, made of rolls of leather, that they can- 
not bruiſe or wound one another, and then ſettin 
them down on ſtraw in a room, or graſs abroad, let 
them fight ſome time, but not draw blood of one 
another: This exerciſe heateth and chafeth their 
bodies, and it breaketh the fat and the glut that i is 
within them, and adapts it for purgation. 
Manner of Seweating a Cock, 

Having ſparred as much as is ſufficient, which you 
may know when you ſee them pant and grow weary, 
then take them up, and taking off their hots, give 
them a ſweat after this manner: Put them in deep 
ſtraw baſkets, made for the purpoſe, or for want of 
them, take a couple of cocking-bags, fill theſe with 
ſtraw half ways, put in your cocks ſeverally, and 
cover them over with ſtraw to the top, then ſhut 
down the Ids, and let them ſweat; but do not 
forget to give them firſt ſome ſugar candy, chopt 
rolemary, and butter, mingled and incorporated to- 
gether, let the quantity be about the bigneſs of 


a walnut; by ſo doing you will cleanſe him of 


his greaſe, increaſe his ſtrength, and prolong his 
breath. 
When to be aalen . their Saueating Places, and. 
 evhat to be done | 
Tee four or five o'ciock in the evening, take | 
them out of their ſtoves, and having lick'd their eyes 
and head with your tongue, put them into their pens, 
and having filled their troughs with ſquare cut man- 
chet, piſs therein, and let them feed whilſt the urine 
i hot, for this will cauſe their ſcowering to work, 
and will wonderfully cleanſe both head and body. 
The manner of making Co bread. 
| You are now to diet your 5 with the follow- 
in g bread; T ake of fine wheat-meal and oat-meal- 


E | . flour, 
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flour, of each one gallon, and knead them into a 
ſmall paſte, with ale, the whites of half a ſcore 
eggs, and ſome butter, having wrought the cough 
very well make it into Sroad thick cakes, and when 
they are four days old, cut them into ſquare pieces, 
I will not adviſe you to uſe (as is the cuſtom with 
ſome) liquorice, anniſeeds, or other hot ſpices a- 
mong your aforeſaid ingredients, for they will make 
a cock ſo hot at the heart, that towards the end 
-of a battle, he will be ſuffocated and overcome with 


his own heat. In ſhort, that food is beſt, which is 


moſt agreeable to his own natural feeding, 
The ſecond Day after Sparring. | 

Take your cock into a green cloſe, and ROI a 
dunghill cock in your arms, ſhew it him, and then 
run from him, that thereby you may entice him to 
follow, you permitting him to have now and then a 
blow, and tius chaſe him up and down about. half 
an hour; when he begins to pant, being well heated, 
take him up, carry him home, and give him this 
 ſcowering : Take half a pound of freſh butter, and 
beat it in a mortar with the leaf herb of grace, 
hy ſop, aad roſemary, till they all look like a green 
ſalve, give h'm thereof a piece as big as a walnut, 
and then feed him as before, till evening, and conti- 
nue his feed according to former preſcription. The 
next day, let him feed and reft, and ſparr him the 
day following: Thus do every other day for the firſt 
fortnight, either ſparring or chaſing, and after every 
heat a ſcowering, which will keep him from being 
fat and purſy. Feed him the ſecond fortnight as you 
did the firſt, but you muſt not ſparr or chaſe him 
above twice a week; obſerving ſtill, that if you 
heat him moch, you 201 ſtove him long, and give 
him a greater quantity of ſcowering. When well in 
breath, * heats, imal] aa , and little floving 
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will do beſt. The third fortnight (which is a time 
ſufficient for ordering a cock for the battle) you muſt 
feed. him as before, but not ſparr him at all, for fear 
of making his head ſore ; but you may moderately 
chaſe him twice or thrice, and give him his ſcower- 
ing, rolled well in brown ſugar-candy, which pre- 
vents the ſcowering from making him fick: You 
may let the cock reſt four days, and then you may 


match him obſerving that he come empty into the 


it. 

4 Way of Matching Cocks, 0 

As a great Neal depends on matching a cock j 
perly, you are carefully to obſerve both the « peer 
and ſtrength of them, for if your adverſary's cock 
be too long, your's ſhall hardly catch his head, and 
ſo be incapable of endangering eye or lite, and if 
he be the ſtronger, he will over-bear your cock, 
and \not ſuffer him to liſe or ſtrike with any advan- 
tage 
Th Way of knowing the Length and Strength of « a 

Cock. 

The length you may judge of by your eye, when 
you gripe the cock by the waiſt, and make him 
ſhoot out his legs, in which poſture you ſhall ſee the 
utmoſt of his height and compare them together, 
being herein governed by your judgment, his ſtrength 
is known by the thickneſs of his body. That cork 
is moſt ſurely the ſtrongeſt, that is largeſt in the 
garth. You ſhall know the dimenſions of the garth 
by the meaſute of your hands, griping the cock 
about from the points of your great fingers to the 
joints of your thumbs, and neither of theſe advan- 
tages by no means give your adverſary ; if you 
doubt. loſs in the one, be ſure to gain in the other : 
For. the weak long cock will riſe at more eafe, and 
the ſhorter firong cock will give the furer blow: 

E 2 How 
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How to prepare Cocks for Fight. 
Having made an equal match as near as you can, 
prepare him for Fighting after this manner, Firſt, 
with a pair of fine cock-fhears, cut all his mane of 
cloſe unto his neck, from the head to the ſetting on 
of the ſhoulder. Secondly, clip off all the feathers 
from the tail cloſe to his-rump, the redder it ap- 
pears, the better is the cock in condition. Thirdly, 
take his wings and ſpread them forth by the length 
of the firſt riſing feather, and clip the others ſlope- 
wiſe, with ſharp points, that in riſing he may there- 
with endanger an eye of his adverſary. Fourthly, 
ſcrape, ſmooth, and ſharpen his ſpurs with a pen. 
knife. Fifthly and laſtly, ſee there be no feathers 
on the crown of his head for his adverſary to take 
"hold of ; then with your ſpittle moiſten his head 
all over, and turn him into the pit to try his for- 
tune. 
De manner of ordering Cocks Per Battle, aud how 
to cure their avounds. 

The battle being ended, immediately ſearch your 
xock's wounds; thoſe you find, ſuck the blood out 
of them, and waſh them well with warm urine; 
after this, give him a roll or two of your beſt ſcow. 
ering, and ſtove him up as hot as you can for that 
night; in the morning, if his head is ſwell'd, you 
ſhould ſuck his wounds again, and likewiſe "bathe 
them again with warm urine ; then take the powder 
of the herb Robert, put it into a fine bag, and pounce 
his wounds therewith ; after this, give him a large 
handful of bread to eat out of warm urine, and then 
put him into the ſtove again, and let him not fee 
the air till the ſwelling be fallen. | 

Hurt in the eye, and how cured. 

If he hath reccived any hurt in his eye, then 

take a leaf or two of right ground-ivy, that which 
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grows in little tufts in the bottom of hedges, and 
hath a little rough leaf, take this ivy, chew it in 
your mouth, and ſpit the juice into the eye of the 
cock, and this will hoy on'y cure the preſent malady, 
but prevent the growth of films, haws, warts, or the 
like, deſtructive to the eye-ſight, After you have 
put your wounded cocks to their walks, take care to 
ſee them now and then; and if you find about their 
head any ſwell'd bunches, hard and blackiſl: at one 
end, you may then conclude, they are unſound. 
cores, in ſuch bunches, wnich open, and cruſh out 
the matter with your thumbs ; after the corrupted- 
matter is well cleans'd from the excreſſences fill 


the cavities with freſh butter, and a cure will ſurely. 
follow. 


Sore Eyes. 
Are cured by chewing a leaf or two of ground-ivy. 


in your mouth, and ſpitting the juice therof into the. 
eyes of the fowl. 


Cure for as Pip. 


The pip is a white thin ſcale growing on the tip 3 | 


of the tongue, by which means poultry in general 
cannot feed: It is very viſible to the eye, and pro- 

ceedeth from foul feeding,” or want of water : 
cured by pulling off the ſcales with your nail, and 
rubbing the tongue with ſalt. 


Cure for the roo. 

This is a filthy boil, or ſwelling, on the rump of | 
the cock, hen, &c. and will corrupt the whole 
body. It is known by the ſtaring and turning back 
of the feathers: For the cure, you are to pull away 
the feathers, and open the ſore to thruſt out the 
core, then waſh the part with water and ſalt, and. 
the eure is offected. 
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To cure the Aux. 5 | 
| This often happens from eating too much moiſ 
meat: They are cured by giving them ſcalded 
pea--bran, but if they cannot mute, anoint their 
vents, and give them corn ſteep'd in man's urine. 
Lice deſtroy l. | 

Lice is a common infirmity among them, pro- 
ceeding from corrupt food, or for want of bathing in 1 9 
ſand, aſhes, or the like: They are deſtroy'd by 
waſhing the fowl in warm pepper Water, 
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The following valuable Secret for feeding a 
Cock four days before fighting, was com- 

municuted to the Author, by a noble Lord, 
by which remarkable Method of Feeding, 

it appears, that ninety-three Battles have 
been won out of « Hundred. 


Don't doubt, ſays our noble author, but you have. 5 
taken care (as a battle is at hand) to purge your 


cock of his groſs feeding ſuppoſe the time no 


longer than four days before you intend; him to try 
his fortune in the pit; therefore. 

The firſt day at ſun riſing, give he: ounces of 
bread (cut in ſmall ſquares) made in the following 
manner, viz. Millet-ſeed and rice, of each half a 
pound; grind theſe into a powder, then add thereto 


four ounces of French Barley, and the like quantity 
of vetches ; theſe are likewiſe to be ground to a fine 


powder. This flour you are to wet with ſound ſtrong. 


drink, after having tinctur'd it of a high colour with E 


cochineal: Add to the whole, the whites of three 
eggs, and white and yolk of a fourth ; make the 
dough-into one loaf, and bake it four hours in a 
very flow oven; two days after baking, it will be 
fit for uſe. 


Firſt day at noon, give bruiſed millet-ſeed 7 


rice, in equal quantities, about a common ſpoonful. 
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Firſt day at night, about ſunſet, give the ſame 
quantity of the bread as in the morning. 
Second day in the morning, give half the quantity 
of bread, and one ounce of the millet- ſeed ang. | Tice, 
' bruiſed as before. | 
Second day at noon, give two ounces of the 
alone, cut in ſquare pieces. 

Second day at night give the ſame. 8 

Third day in the morning, give two ounces of 
the bread, and one ounce of bruiſed rice and mil- 
1 

Third day at noon, if the cock takes to the rice 
and millet, let him have a heap'd ſpoonful; if not, 
give him an ounce of the bread, and a little of the 


Sread 


bruiſed ſeeds. 


Third day at night, give him about an ounce of 
ſheep's heart, cut very ſmall, well boil'd, and mix'd 
with about an ounce of the bread. 

Fourth day in the morning, give one ounce of 
the bread alone. 

Fourth day at noon, give one ounce of the wad 
and half an ounce of the bruiſed ſeeds. 

Fourth day at night, give one ounce of the bread, 
-and a very little of the heart. 

Fifth day in the morning (which I ſuppoſe the day 
for fighting) about five o clock, give half an ounce 
of the French barley, groſly bruifed. 

About ten in the morning provided the cock does 
not fight till afternoon (if he Fights in the morning, 
this is to be omitted ) give half an ounce of the 


bread, cut ſmall. 


A few minutes before you bring him to the pit 
give him twenty or thirty millet-ſeeds, ſteep'd in 
ſherry ; and rub and moiſten his mouth with a rag 
wet with ſherry, and a few drops of vinegar, - im- 
mediately before he luer his antagoniſt. . =Y 
(© 
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The cock is to have no water the four days be- 
fore Fighting, but what is ſcented with muſk, and 
plenty of balm- leaves ſteep'd in it. * 

If you bathe his head now and then with old 
verjuice, milk-warm, it will do much good. | „ 


— 0 a 


* * It has keen obſerved, that the water which 
comes from chalk, or lime flone, is far the beſt for 
game fowl, during the firſt month of feeding. 
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Containing all the 


| Inſtructions neceſſary for the Cultivation of the Nl re; 
FaviT, FLOWER, and K1TCHEN GARDEN, fe 


Together with many choice ImyRoveMEnTS reſult- ¶ ea 
ing from near Fifty Years Experience. 


| * 


By CHARLES XNIGHT, ar of Forty 


Years Principal Gardener to two noble Families, 
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SEFUL | n in the art of 3 WI 
are ſo intereſting to almoſt every individual, I on 

that I have been led to conſider the reſult of my ex · ¶ ar 
perience as a debt due to the publick : This confide- I m- 
ration alone, has induced me to lay aſide every ſiniſter I in, 
view of private emolument, when obtain d by con- ar 
dealing de 


oe 


riable maxim, that the greater diſtance fruit trees 
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cealing that which might be productive of univerſal 
utility. And as I have no vanity to gratify, by being 
recorded as a voluminous writer, I have conhned my- 
ſelf to ſuch inſtructions only as are of real uſe. 

As 1t would be abſurd to ſay any thing in favour | 
of an art, the purſuit whereof is well known to afford 
health, pleaſure, and profit; it would appear alto- 
gether as unneceſſary to ſhe the advantages ariſing 
from this method of faithfully redueing the proper 
inſtructions requiſite in gardening to a ſmall compaſs; 
ſince it will be univerſally allow'd that this is the beſt 
method of aſſiſting the memory without perplexing 
the mind. I ſhall therefore avoid ſaying much in 
favour of this undertaking, and only inform my 
readeis that I have divided this treatiſe under the dif- 
ferent heads of the fruit, the flower, and the kitchen _ 
garden; and for the more ready finding out each 


particular, have rang'd them alphabetically under 
each head. | | 


Tur Garvtnes's Lecter. „ 


7 he Auer of cultivating the 2 Tree. 


HIS fruit is cultivated in | England i in rest 

variety, and planted ſometimes againſt walls, 
but more commonly as ſtandards in orchards and gar- 
dens, or in eſpaliers. Thoſe intended for dwarfs, 
whether in eſpaliers, or otherwiſe, ſhould. be rafred : 
on the codling, or the paradiſe ftock ; but if they 
are intended for ſtandards, the crab ſtock is mack 5 
more durable and hardy. The proper time for plant- 
ing, in a dry ſoil is October, as ſoon as the leaves 
are off; hut, in wet ground, it is moſt adviſeable to 
defer it till February. And it will ſerve as an inva- 


are 


1 


. therefore great care ſhould be W 2. to Pre erve a 
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are planted from each other the better; ſince the 


trees will be more healthy, and afford much larger 


_ crops. 


AP RICO. 


Of this fruit there are alſo various ſorts cultivated 
in Eng'iſh gardens, viz. the Algier, Turkey, Ro- 


man, Breda, Orange, Maſculine, and the Tranſpa- 


rent Apricot; all which are propagated by budding 
them on plumb ftocks ; whereon, if the flocks be 
free and thriving, they will grow with very little 
difficulty. An eaſt or weſt aſpect is moſt ſuitable to 
this fruit, becauſe too much heat is apt to make 
them mealy before they are ripe. The borders under 
the walls where they are planted ought to be at 
leaft two feet wide, and about the ſame depth of 
earth: If the ſoil is not good, freſh earth from dry 
paſture ground is moſt proper. Before they are 
planted, cut off the ſmall fibres of the root, and 
after they are put in the ground, nail the branches. 


to the wall in an horizontal line, and ſuch ſhoots as 


are proper to remain, ought not to be check'd in 
their growth, but thofe which are produc'd fore- 
right, may be occaſionally taken off, to prevent 
their hanging from the wall. At Michaelmas, when 
the growth is ceaſed, looſe the branches from the 
wall, and ſhorten them according to their ſtrength; 
a weak branch ſhould be cut to about five, or fix 


inches, and a jſtrong one to about eight or nine; 
after this, nail them again in an horizontal poſition, 
| becauſe they bud beſt. Obſerve this method every 


year, whereby the tree may be kept full of, bearing 
wood, inſtead of being confined to the ends of each 


branch only. Bloſſoms are produc'd from the ſpurs 


of the two years wood, as well as from that of 7 the 
laſt year's growth, as will be found by. exp rience; 
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in the ſummer, but not to leave any part of ths 


branches for nags and ſpurs. 
CHERRY TREE 
The different ſorts of this frnit, which are very 
numerous, are propagated from budding or grafting ' 
into ſtocks of the black or wild cherry, which are 
ſtrong ſhooting plants, and of great duration. Some- 
of the antients uſed to graft this fruit upon the. 
laurel ſtock, which is ſaid to give the fruit an agree - 
able bitter; but this experiment is ſeldom try'd in 
England. The beſt method of raiſing ſtocks, is to 
take the wild black or red cherries, when full ripe, 
and lay them in ſand for the winter ; early in the 
ſpring ſow them in light ground, and when they 
appear, take care to keep them clear of weeds, re- 
freſhing them frequently with water, if the ſeaſon is 
dry: They ſhould remain in the ſeed-bed till the ſe. 
cond Autumn after ſowing ; and in October plant them 
in rows, about three feet aſſunder, in good freſh ground. 
The ſecond year after planting, they will be fit to 
bud. The ſorts uſually planted againſt walls, with 
a ſouth aſpect, is the Early May, and a May-Duke; 
the Heart and common Duke will do upon a weſt 
wall, and the Morello on a north. Morello Cherries 
are moſt eſteem'd for preſerving, their juice having 
a pleaſant ſharp acid; but this tree, when planted 
in a ſouth aſpect, produces a pleaſant wel] taſted 
fruit, Tt muſt be obſerv'd, in prunning the cherry- 
tree, never to ſhorten the ſhoots, becauſe the fruit 
is chiefly produc'd at the extreme parts; therefore 
in the ſpring the ſhoots ſhould be trained along. the 
wall in a horizontal pohtion. 
-+— Q-URRAN-T:, TR E E. | 
| This tree is propagated with great eaſe, by plant- 
ing the cuttings any time from September to March; 
but they are leaſt. liable to misfortunes when planted: 
about the laiter end of September, The fineſt 3 
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of this kind is produced when they are planted 
againſt walls, or in eſpaliers, and the ſhoots laid out 
1 ee 
F nn | 

| The beſt method of propagating this plant i is from 
livers, tho' many Gardeners are accuſtomed to raiſe 
them from the ſuckers of old trees, In January lay 
down all the convenient ſtrong ſhoots, and they will 
be fit to tranſplant, in twelve months. A light 
ſandy ſoil is moſt proper; but land that is cold and 
wet may be much improv'd by digging it about 
three feet deep, and throwing in rubbiſh from build- 
ings, or gravel, about a foot deep, and then covered 
with two feet of earth. If they are for ſtandards, 
little trouble is requir'd, let them have a ſouth 
aſpect, prune them in October, and take off all the 


' ſecond crop of figs, which are very detrimental, if 


left to rot upon the tree. 

N , oo MUT- TREE. 
All kind of nuts are raiſed with very little diffi- 

aner by ſowing nuts; but as it ſeldom happens that 

thoſe raiſed by this method prove ſo good as the 

nuts they are produc'd from, it is the ſureſt method 


of obtaining the ſorts deſired to raiſe them from 


layers and is alſo the moſt expeditious way. If you 


| © raiſe them-from ſeed, it is beſt to put the nuts in 


| ſand: all winter to. preſerve them from vermin. | 


R A. F. TIN G. 
I ſhall firſt ſpeak of the implements * uſe. of, 


which are a knife with a ſtrong back, a {mall hand- 


ſaw, a grafting-chiſſel, and ſmall mallet, and a pen- 
knife to cut the buds ; ; You ſhould alio be needed 
with clay well prepared, and baſs-ſirings, or woollen- 
yarn to tie the grafts. There are various methods 
made uſe of according to the fize of the ſtock; 
| 28 uees are en in the” Tian, Which is caſted 

> | USL 2% ſhoulders 
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ſhoulder-grafting ; ſtocks of about an inch, or two, 
diameter, are cleft, and the buds laid in; and whip- 
orafting is made uſe of where the ſtocks are an inch 
diameter, and under, and is the. moſt effectual way 
of any, and at preſent moſt in uſe: But as this has 
been ſo often treated of in books of Gardening and 
Agriculture, I ſhall only give the neceſſary General 
Directions with regard: to the ſtocks which different 
fruits ſhould be grafted upon: All ſuch trees as 
agree in flower and fruit, will take upon each other: 
For examp®: ; all Nut-bearing trees may be ſafely 
grafted on each other ; as in hke manner may the 
Plumb-bearing trees, under which head I reckon not 
only the ſeveral ſorts of Plumbs, but alſo the Almond, 
Peach, Nectarine, Apricot, &c. All ſuch trees as 
bear cones will do well upon each other, tho' they 


may differ in onè being over-green, and the other 


ſhedding its leaves in winter; as is obſerv'd in the 
Cedar of Libanus and the Larch- tree; as alſo the 
Cherry on the. Laurel, or the Laurel on the Cherry. 
des 1 fe er | 5 

r Y TRE 


This tree is raiſed from cuttings in like manner 


with the Currants, tho' it is very common to plant 
ſuckers; but it has been found by experience, that 
moſt plants raifed from fuckers are more productive 
of them than any other, and therefore ought to be 
avoided; The different ſorts of Gooſeberries are ſo 
numerous, that it: would be difficult to aſcertain how 
many there are: and new kinds are every day pro- 
duced, "differing; ether in taſte, ſhape, or colour, by 
ſowing the Teedg;'-for ſeeds of the ſame tree will 
be productive oh. a great variety of forts. 
INCUBDAEFTING, or BUDDING. 
his is commonly practis'd upon all ſorts of Stone 
un in particular ſuch as Peaches, Nectarines, 
12 | | 
orxies, Plumbs, &c. as alſo upon Oranges and 
F Jeſfamines 
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Jeſſamines, and is preferable to any ſort of grafting 
for moſt kinds of fruit. The method of performing 
it, is as follows: Vou muſt be provided with a ſharp 


penknife, having a flat haft (the uſe of which is to 
raiſe the bark of the ſtock, to admit the bud) and 


ſome ſound baſſmat, which ſhould be ſoak'd in wa- 


ter, to increaſe its ſtrength, and make it more plia- 
ble , then having taken off the cuttings from the 
trees you would propagate, you ſhould chuſe a 
ſmooth part of the ſtock about five or ſix inches 
above the ſurface of the ground, if d».ign'd for 
dwarfs ; but if for ſtandards they ſhould be budded 
ſix feet above ground: Then with your knife make 
an horizontal cut croſs the rind of the ſtock, and 
from the middle of that cut make a lit downwards 
about two inches in length, ſo that it may be in the 


form of a T': But you muſt be careful not to cut 


too deep, left you wound the ſtock. Then having 
cut off the leaf from the bud, leaving the foot ſtalk 
remaining, you ſhould make a croſs cut about half 
an inch below the eye, and with your knife ſlit off 
the bud, with part of the wood to it, in form of an 
| Eſcucchion. This done, you muſt with your knife 
pull off that part of the wood which was taken 
wich the bud, obſerving whether the eye of the bud 


be left to it, or not (for all thoſe buds which loſe 


their eyes in ſtripping, ſhould be thrown away, be- 
ing good for nothing (then gently raiſe the bark of 


the ſtock with the flat haft of your penknife clear 


to the wood, you ſhould thruſt Ag bud therein, ob- 


ſerving to lace i it ſmooth between the rind and the 
wood of the ſtock, cutting off any part of the rind 
belonging to the bud, which'may be too long for 


the ſlit made in the ſtock, and fo heving exactly 
fitted the bud to the ſtock, you muſt tie them cloſely 
round with baſſmat, begianing at the under part of 

| 1. 


„ "© Na er dip * 
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| the ſlit, and ſo proceed to the top, taking care that 
vou do not bind round the eye of the bud, which 


ſhould be left open. When your buds have been 
inoculated three weeks or a month, you will ſee 
which of them are taken, thoſe of them which ap- 


pear ſhrivell'd and black, being dead; but thoſe 


which remain freſh and plump, you may depend, 
are join'd ; and at this time you ſhould looſe the 
bandage, which, if not done in time, will pinch the 


ſtock, and greatly injure, if not deſtroy the bud. 


The March following you muſt cut off the ſtock 
about three inches above the bud, ſloping it, that 
the wet may paſs off, and not enter into the ſtock; 

to this part of the flock left above the bud, it is very 
proper to faſten the ſhoot which proceeds from the 
bud, and would be in danger of being blown out, 


if not prevented; but this muſt continue on no longer 


than one year, after which it moſt be cut off cloſe 

above the bud, that the ſtock may be cover d there- 
by. The time for Inoculating i is from the middle of 
June until the middle of Auguſt, according to the 
forwardneſ* of the ſeaſon, and the particular ſorts of 
trees, which may be eafily known, by trying the 
buds whether they will come off well from the wood. 
But the moſt general rule is, when you obſerve the. 
buds form'd at the extremity of the ſame year's 
ſhoots, which is a ſign of their having finiſh'd their 
ſpring growth. The firſt ſort commonly inocu lated. 
is the Apricot; and the laſt the Orange tree, which 
ſhou'd never be done till the middle of Auguſt, And 
in doing of this work, you ſkould always make 
choice of cloudy weather; for if it be done in the 
middle of the day, in very hot weether, the ſhoot 
will perſpire ſo faſt, as to leave the buds deſtitute of 
moiſture. Nor ſhould you take off the cuttings from 
the trees long before they are us'd ; But if you are 


oblig'd to fetch your cuttings from ſome diſtance, 
as 
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. as it often happens, you ſhould then be provided 


with a tin inſtrument, having a ſocket about ten 
inches long, and a cover to the top, which muſt 


have five or ſix holes; in this ſocket you ſhould put 


as much water as will fill it about two or three inches 
high, and place your cuttings therein in an upright 
poſit ion, ſo that that part which was cut from the 
tree may be ſet in the water, and ſo faſten down the 
cover to keep out the air and the holes in the 
cover will be ſufficient to let the perſpiration of th-ſe 
branches paſs off; which, if pent in, would be very 
, hurtful to them; and you muſt be careful to carry 
it upright, that the water may not reach to the 

buds ; for it is a very wrong practice in thoſe who 
throw their cuttings all over in the water, which fo 
ſaturates the buds with moiſture, that they have no 
attractive force left to imbibe the ſap of the ſtock, 
whereby they very often miſcarry. But before f 
leave this head I beg leave to obſerve, that tho? it 
is the ordinary practice to diveſt the bud of that 
part of the wood which was taken from the ſhoots 
with it; yet in- many ſorts of tender trees it is beſt 
to preſerve a little wood to the bud, without which 
they often miſcarry. The not obſerving this has 
often occaſion d ſome people to imagine that ſome 
forts of trees are not to be propagated by inocula- 
tion; whereas, if they had perform'd it in this me- 
thod, they might have ſucceeded, as I have. ſeveral 
ines experiene d. | 

„ U L BER R Y. | 

It has been uſual to raiſe this tree from ſeeds, a 
Fram: layers ; the ſeeds indeed have been always pro- 
ductive of the moſt ſightly trees, but as theſe have 
generally proved of the male-kind, they bear but 
little fruit, and thoſe from layers are moſtly crooked, 
and troubleſome to form into handſome trees : But 


the only method to have full grown trees, 860 plenty 
22 . | Gala, E 0 
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of fruit in a few years, is to take ſome handſome 


branches, about as thick as a man's thigh, from 
large trees in October, when the leaves are fallen 
off; cut of the tops and boughs, and bark them at 
the thick end, about eight or nine inches, plant 
them in lightiſh ground, neither wet nor dry, where 
they will have the benefit of eaſt and ſouth eaſt ſun, 


and if they are ſhelter'd from the .weſt and ſouth 


weſt winds, the fruit will be better preſerved. 
Fix ſtakes in the ground to ſupport them, in order 
to prevent their being ſhook by the wind as they 
are ſtriking root. 5 

FC 


This tree is cultivated in the ſame manner as the 
Peach, to which I ſhall refer my Reader in the fol - 


lowng Article. | 
| TEACH 


We have a prodigious catalogue of the different 
ſorts of this fruit, but I confeſs that I could never 
convince myſelf that they were all real; however, 


it muſt be confeſs'd, that though we have not above 
two ſorts of them natives of England, yet there are 


many other ſpecies of this plant in America. But 


let the fort be what it will, a good peach ſhould 
have theſe qualities: A firm thick fleſh, thin ffin, 
a deep or bright red next the ſun, ſmall ſtone, and 


full of high flavour'd juice. The peach and necta- 
rine are propagated to the greateſt perfection by | 


inoculation upon ſtocks of the muſcle and white pear 
plumb ; and ſome of the tender ſorts upon the apri- 
cot and almond ſtocks. The ſtocks are fit to bud 
upon at two years old: The proper ſeaſon is about 


midſummer; and great care ſhould be taken to make. 
choice of the cuttings of ſuch trees as are healthy 


and free from blights, for if the juice of the tree is 
diſtempered, it can ſeldom be recovered by any art. 
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Your cuttingr ſhould be taken from the trees in a 
cloudy day, or when the ſun is gone off In pruning 
the peach or nectarine, take care that the tree be 
equally furniſhed with bearing wood, and not left. two 
full of branches. In May rub off the Irregular ſhoots, 
and train thoſe that are left in regular order: This 
management will leave room for the ſun. to ripen the 
fruit, and prepare the young wood for next year's 
bearing. Toe much cutting 1s of great diſadvantage 
to this ſort. of trees, their wood being tender and ſub - 
ject to canker by the wet before they are healed. When 
the fruit is ſet, and about the bigneſs of a nut, you 
ſhould carefully look over the tree, and if they are 
in cluſters, thin them till they are at leaſt five or fix 
g inches, for this will not only preſerve the ſtrength and 
vigour of the tree, but make the fruit much larger, 

and better taſted. 
P E A R 8. 

Bud or r graft upon Rocks of their own kind; theb 
are called tree ſtocks, and upon theſe the fruit is found 
to proſper beſt, but if they are intended for dwarfs, it 
will be proper to check the growth by budding or 
grafting upon the white thorn or quince ſtock. 'The 
fruit is produced from the curzons or ſpurs ; ſo that if 
the branches are laid horizontally againſt a wall, they 
will be regularly cover'd with fruit more than twenty 
fleet from the ſtem. The ſtandards, many of which 
are very large, are but fickle bearers ; and when they 
become old, it is often found neceſſary to bark the 

trunk of the tree quite round two feet from the 
round, which will throw them into bearing wood. 

r LU . 1 
This tree grows beſt in a ſoil neither very light nor 


heavy : many perſons plant them as ſtandards, but 


the fruit is not ſo fair as when planted againſt walls, 

and is more ſubject to be blown off. They are propa- 

| gated os grafting or budding upon the ſtocks of in 
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kind of free ſhooting. plumb, the proper time for re- 
moving or planting is in October or February. 
RAS UH 

This is a fruit well known, and eaſily aal 
as they will grow in any dry ſoil. Plant the ſuckers 
in February or March, in rows, at ſuch a diſtance as 
will permit you to walk between them when they are 
grown up, both for the conveniency of gathering the 
fruit, and Keeping them free from weeds, when they 
have ſtood a few years, it will be beſt to cut away 
the old wood, and leave the young ſhoots ſtanding; 
by which means the fruit will be larger, and better fla- 


youred. 


STRAWBERRIES. | 

Of theſe there are five ſorts, wiz. the large Chili, 
the Hautboy, the Wood, the ſcarlet Virginia Straw- 

berry, and the white common Strawberry; The 
beſt ſoil for theſe plants is a hazly loam. The ground 
ſhould be cleans'd from the roots of noxious weeds, 

and well dug. Plant them in rows, that you can 
walk between them conveniently, for they muſt be 
well water'd in the ſpring all the time they are blow- 
ing; ſet the plants about ſixteen or eighteen inches 


aſunder, and in autumn take away all the firings or! 
runners, clear them from weeds, and throw a little 
fine earth very thin upon the beds. Michaelmas .- 


the beſt time for planting ; and they muſt be kept 
clear of weeds all the year. 

| WALNGT ＋ R E E. 

This tree is beſt rais'd from ſeed, and if it is in- 
0 be remov'd, as it re- 
tards the growth, and fakes them break out in 
branches, but if it is cultivated for fruit, the tranſ- 
planting is of great advantage. It delights in a rich 
loamy ſoil that is firm, and will thrive well in chalky 
or ſtony ground. It is a common maxim, that this 
tree bears bears beſt for being well beat and wounded, 


which | 
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which notion Mr. Miler fays is ill founded ; but ex- 
perience tells us, that whatever methods are taken, 

that will cauſe a great number of young ſhoots to break T) 
out, fruit will be plentifully produc'd, and beating is ||| me 
known to anſwer this end. If you would raiſe them or 
from ſeed, keep the nuts in ſand till F * before ga 
you put them in the ſeed· bed. : 


OT S . fh. g S u dE . dg iy 
| The Manner of pp Flowers, &9c. 


| AMARANTHUS. 
| N the Eaſt and Weſt Indies this plant is cultivated 
Þ in gr-at variety, but there are not more than ten 
or eleven ſorts rroduc'd in Engliſh gardens : The flo 
ſeeds of the various ſorts muſt be ſown in February or I ye 
| March, in a good hot bed, covered about 4 inches I ri 
| thick with rich, light earth, and they will riſe in about I the 
a fortnight, at which time you muſt have a ſecond I &i1 
hot-bed ready to receive them, with a deep frame, to WW y0 
give room for their growing: Plant them at the dif- o. 
tance of about 4 inches, and be careful in tranſplant- I the 
ing that you break not the tender fibres of the root I du. 
Water them gently, ſo. that the plant break not down, pe- 
and as they get ſtrength, give them a little air-in e- dit 
rene weather, to enable them to bear being trans- wil 
planted into pots. When you tranſplant them into I dil 
pots, take care to ſcreen them ſrom the ſun, and re- HO. 
freſh them frequently with water ; let your pots be N. 
ſnelter d from the violence of the ſtrong wincs, as well N wit 
as the ſun, and water them every day The arma- os 
ranthus is a tender plant, and muſt be diligently fol. Nis! 
- low'd, which trouble, in a fine ſeaſon, is recompenc'd wil 
by a wonderful large fine flower, juſtly eſteem d one © ve: 


of the grea teſt ornaments of a fine garden. | 
| AU R I- 
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. AURASACULA 
This flower is produc'd from ſeed and from flips. 
The time of ſowing is in autumn, in a light ſandy 


mould, mix'd with rotten cow-dung, and put in boxes 


or pots. Remove them in March to ſome part of the 


ga arden, where they will not have too much ſun, and 


in July they will be large enough to tranſplant, The 
ſpring following they will flower ; when you will 
have an opportunity of ſeeing which is good, and theſe 
may be propagated by taking flips from the root when 
they are in flower, and tranſplant them z obſerve, they 
muſt nat have too much ſun in ſummer, nor too much 
wet in winter. | 
CARNATIOM 

It is impoſſible to enumerate the various ſorts of this 
flower, fince ſo many new ones are produc'd every 
year from ſeed, and are generally call d by the favou- 
rite name of tome nobleman, or the perſon who rais'd 


them. The time for ſowing is in March, in the ſame 


kind of earth as the auricula. Take care not to ſow. 


your ſeed too thick, and ſift ſome fine mould very thin 


over the pots; ſet the -pots where they will receive 
the benefit of morning ſun only, and refreſh them fre- 
quently with gentle waterings. They will ſoon ap- 
pear, and may-be tranſplanted into beds, about 3 inches 
diſtant from each other in July. In a month's time it 
will be proper to tranſplant them a ſecond time at the 
diſtance-of about ſix inches, where they may ſtand to 
lower. Let your allies that divide the beds be at leaſt 
two feet broad, that you may have room to go'between 
without hurting the plants; and when they are in 


lower, you will have an opportunity of ſeeing which 


ls mw. propagating 3 3 this is done by layers, which 


will ſtrike root ſo as to be fit to remove in about ſix 


weeks. 
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HOLLYHOCKS. 
Theſe plants are raiſed from ſeed, whick ſhould be 


edi in March upon a bed of freſh earth; when the 


plants are come up, and pretty ſtrong, they muſt be 
tranſplanted into a nurſery bed, about eight inches 
aſunder, and watered frequently till they have taken 
root; after which, keep them clear from weeds, and 
they will require no further care till about Michael- 
mas, at which time it 1s proper to tranſplant them 
again into rows two feet aſunder: Here let them re- 
main till they flower, and ſuch as prove good, may be 
removed to ornament proper places. Put down flicks 
to prevent the wind from breaking them down, and 
when the ſtalk decays, cut it off. You ſhall raiſe a 
freſh ſupply every three or four years, becauſe the 
plant grows weaker, and ſhould be dug up in that 
time to make room for young plants. 

HONE YSUCS3 LE. 

This plant, for the fragrance of its ſmell, beauty, 
and long continuance in flower, is juſtly admir'd, and 
is a proper ornament for a wall, a tree, and eſpalier, 
or a dwarf in a border. IT hey are propagated from 
layers, or from cuttings ; if from cuttings, take off 
branches that have four joints, or buds, and plant them 
in rows about 18 inches apart; this may be done ei- 
ther in the ſpring or autumn, and when they have 


ſtood about a year, they will be fit to tranſplant ; or 


they may ſtand two years as is moſt convenient. 
JE $$ AW N. 

The jeſſamine is eaſily propagated by laying down 
the tender branches in the ſpring, which will be root- 
ed and fit to tranſplant the ſpring following. They 
may alſo be raiſed by pianting the cuttings planted in 
March in a damp ſoil, and fkreen'd from the violence 
of the ſun. This method is not much practis'd, as the 
plants are ſeldom ſo good as thoſe raiſed from 
layers. 1 


JON: 
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FONGUELE 

In England few perſons have patience to produce 
this flower from the ſeed, as it is five years in coming 
to perfection; for which reaſon the new ſorts are ge- 
nerally the produce of Holland. Our method of pro- 
pagating them is from off-ſets or ſmall roots divided 
from the old ones: The time of planting them is 
about the latter end of September; whea they ſhould 
be planted in beds or borders ſeparate from the other 
roots, becauſe they require being dug up and tran- 
{planted every other year. The ſoil which beſt ſuits 
them 1s a hazel loam, not very ſtiff, nor yet too light ; 
it is alſo remarkable that where they have too rich a 
ſoil, they never continue good, ſo that nothing is re- 
quir'd but a freſh loamy ſoil, free from roots and 
noxious weeds. 

LILLY of the V ALLE VT. 

This plant delights in ſhady moiſt ground, and is 
propagated by ſeparating the roots, and tranſplanting 
them early in the ſpring, before they begin to ſhoot. 
This plant is judg'd worthy of cultivation for the well- 
known phyſical qualities of its root, as well as beauty 
of its flower, and is found in the woods in ſome parts 
of England. We have alſo a double ſort brought from 
Holland ſome years ago; but whether produc'd ori- 
ginally from ſeed, or found by accident is uncertain. x 

FANS 

Theſe are propagated by layers in the ſame manner 
as carnations; as alſo by planting cuttings in July, 
and by ſowing ſeeds; they require very little care 
when planted on borders, only to be well watered 


while they are blowing; during which ſeaſon no flow- 


er has a more beautiful appearance, or affords a more 
agreeable ſmell. a 


POLYANTHUS. 
This primroſe, or polyanthus, may be annually pro- 
duc'd from ſeed, and requires but very little culture ; 
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#pring, they ſhould be well watered, an 


buy this means two new ſorts are produc'd in great va- 
riety: but if you would have any particular one, it 


muſt be propagated from a lip, as the ſeed ſcarce ever 


produced the ſame kind. The ſeed is ripe about the 
beginning of June, which 1s ſeen by the pods chang- 


ing brown and opening. The properties of a good 
flower are large upright ſtems, producing many flow- 
ers on a ſtalk, the flowers large, beautifully ſtrip'd, 


and ſuch as open flat. They ſhould be ſown about the 


middle of March in a fine light, rich, ſoil, under a 
wall, or hedge, with a north, or northward aſpe& ; as 


ſoon as they are up in five or fix leaves, it will be pro- 


per to prick them out in ſhady borders, where they 
are intended to blow. The beauty of theſe flowers, 
when the good ſorts are ſelected from the reſt, are not 
inferior to auriculas,  _ . 
- RAND NETTEUDS. | 
The different ſorts of this flower are propagated 


ſome from ſeeds, others from the off-ſets of the root: 
For it will be found that the very double ſorts never 


produce ſeed, for which reaſon the ſame change can- 
not be. expected. The ſeeds of the other kinds are 
ſown about the' middle of March, in pots, or boxes, 
fill'd with fine light foil, under a wall, with a ſouth- 
eaſt aſpect. After ſowing, ſift a little of the earth 
lightly over them, and as the ſun has more influence, 
remove them to a cool aſpect. The proper time for 
planting the roots is in October: And good floriſts ne- 
ver blow their ranunculus two years in the ſame earth, 

| OR OSS TRKET. 

Of this ſhrub there are 46 different kinds, many of 
which are found in the hedges in different parts of 


England and Scotland; others are of foreign growth; 


but they are all hardy enough to bear our climate, and 
are propagated by layers or ſuckers, which may be 
Planted out either in ſpring | 
d often. 


8 NO W. 


or autumn: If in the 
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S8 NOW DR OPS. 
This plant is eaſily propagated by off-ſets; for 
where they remain two or three years undiſt.rb'd, 
each bud will have ten or a dozen flowering roots, 
'Þ and the like number of off ſets. The ſnow-drop is 
| | valued, as being the flower that Far in the ſpring. 
They will thrive in almoſt any ſoil, and may be plan t- 
ed in any fituation. The beſt ſeaſon for tran! plan'ing 
e chem is in May ; when they muſt be taken up, and 
a after being dry'd in a ſhady place, it will be unneceſ- 
| fary to put them in the ground again till September, 
when they ſhould be planted about two inches deep, 
and pretty cloſe together, becauſe the fl wer is ſmall, 
and without this makes but a poor appearance. 
ST:OCK-IULY-FELEOWTER, 

Some peop'e prefer the planting ſlips from the dou- 
| ble forts of this flower, but as th-y ſeldom prod ice 
ed {frong plants, it will be found molt practicable to raiie 
t: chem from feed in the month of April, or beg-aning 
er Hof May ; they require a light, rich earth, and the 
an- morning ſun: They are indeed ſomewhat ſabj ct io 
are I be deſtroy'd by the fly; to prevent Which, turow a 
es, MN {mall quautity of raddiſh ſeeds in the bed, and the k ly 
th. will adbere to thoſe only, As ſoon a3 they are up in 
th I five leaves, tranſplant them into good rich begs, and 
ice, let them ſtand till they are about fix inches hig; fre- 
for I quently refreſhing them with water, and taking care 
ne- that they are not over. powered by the ſun before they 
th, Nürike root. Here let them ſtand till they ſhew their 

bloom, in order to diſtinguiſh which is double, and 
y of thoſe that you preſerve mult be taken up with as much 

earth as poſſible to the root when you remove them 
where they are to ſtand. | 
SU N-F L O WE R. 


and 
J be This plant is raiſed from ſeeds, ſown in March, in 
4 the the ſame manner as the holly Rock, to which, fo: the 


lake of avoiding repetition, we refer the reader. | 
| F SWEET 
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SWEET. WILLIAM. 
There are about ſeven different kinds of this flow. 
er ; the ſingle ones are propagated by ſeeds, ſown in 


the latter end of March in light earth ; which will be 
fit to tranſplant into beds, at the diſtance of about ſix 
inches, in May; where they may remain till Micha. 
elmas following, when they may be tranſplanted into 

the wilderneſs, or pleaſure garden. The double ones 

Faure propagated by layers in the ſame manneras carna- 
tions, and when put in pots, are. pretty ornaments for 
-court-yards, or balconies. 


FU LE4P. 
It would be in vain to endeavour to enumerate 


the various ſorts of this Flower, for what are valued 
byuy ſome, are by others rejected and deem'd of little 
worth: -However it may not be improper to point 
out the characteriſticks of a good tulip, which ſhould 
have a ſtrong tall. ſtem, the Flower ſhould conſiſt of 
ſix leaves, three within and three without, the former 
of which ought to be larger than the latter; the bot- 
tom of the leaves ſhould be proportion'd to the tops, 


and the upper part ſhould be rounded off inſtead of 
:terminating in a point: Theſe leaves, when opened, 
ſhould ſtand erect, neither turning inward, nor bend 
ing out; the flower ſhould be of a middling ſize, with 
ſmall but regular ſtripes riſing quite from the bottom 


of the flower.; and the chives ſhould be yellow, but of 


a browniſh caſt. This ſort of flower is univerſally al. 
low'd by-judges to be good. As to the management 
of a tulip, a great many perſons pretend to much more 
knowledge than is real, eſpecially in regard to break 


ing the breeders. . Thoſe who would cultivate thi 
flower from ſeed, will find it moſt expedient to gather 


ſeed from the breeders, as theſe will produce the 
ſtrongeſt and beſt plants. The beginning or the mid 
dle of September is the proper time for fowing, when 
:hallow pans, or 9 ſhould be provided, with 3 

| thro 
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thro' the bottom, to let out the wet, theſe being fill'd 


with light ſandy earth as even as poſſible, and the 
ſeeds plac'd at a regular diſtance, ſift over them a lit- 


tle of the ſame earth, about the thickneſs of half an 


inch; let theſe pans, or boxes, receive the benefit of 


the morning ſun till October, and then remove them. 


where they will have the ſun upon them all day, and 


be ſhelter'd from the north winds for the winter ſea- 
ſon ; in the ſpring let them be again remov'd to the 


morning ſun ; and, if the ſeaſon is dry, refreſh them 
occaſionally with a little water, till the tops begin to 


decay, after this, give them no more water, but re- 


move them in the ſhade for the ſummer, where they 
will be free from the drip of trees. 


The firſt appear- 


ance of theſe plants are ſomewhat like the onion, with 
bending heads, and the leaves ſeldom expand much . 


the firſt year, as they ſeldom appear till the latter end 
of March, and decay again about the beginning of 


June. Keep the boxes clear from weeds and moſs, and 


* * 


put a little fine earth over them occaſionally, to pre- 


ſerve the roots, giving them the benefit of the ſun in 


winter, as before. In the ſpring following; plant the 


bulbs out into a bed of light ſandy earth, with tiles 
under it to prevent their ſhooting. downward : 
them about two inches deep, and in October cover the 
beds over with a little more freſh earth, to preſerve 
the roots, Covering the bed with mats to ſave it from 
the froſt while the roots are young and. tender.. Let 


the bulbs remain in theſe beds for two years, keeping 
them clear from weeds, and refreſhing them with wa- 


ter occaſionally ; and at ſpring and autumn ſift on a 
little freſh earth. When the bulbs are large enough 


to blow, plant them out into freſh beds to ſee what 


flowers they will produce, which cannot be judged of 


till they have flower'd two or three years. Tulip roots 


ſhould be taken up every year as ſoon as the leaves are 
decay'd, and being carefully dry'd and preſerv'd from 


F 1 


Plant 
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— — 


fphe vermin. may be planted again at about the diſ. 
tance of ten inches ſquare, the latter end of Septem- 


ber, or ſooner. Take care that the wet do not lie 
upon the roots in winter, for that is very deſtruQtive, 
; | TT EO EET 

This plant is found wild in many places, and the 
ſingle fort is that which affords ſo fine an odour ; but 
as the other ſorts are beautiful to the eye, they are 
frequently diverſify'd in borders of gaidens. The vio- 
let 1s an annual, but requires no further care than to 
plant a few roots, and keep them clear of weeds; for 
they ſow themſelves plentifully. 
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The Management of a Kitchen Garden. 


% 
\ HE red artichoke is at preſent the only kind 


that is cultivated about London, where this 


plant has been always better managed than by coun: 
try gardeners, in the following manner: In the latter 
end of February,-or the beginning of March, accord- 
ing to the ſeaſon, tranſplant. the ſuckers or ſlips from 
the o'd roots into rich ground and earth them very 
cloſe; theſe young plants will produce large fair fruit 
the Autumn following. About this time of the year 
it will be proper to dreſs up the old ſtocks alſo; from 
which the earth ſhould be carefully removed g: low 
as any ſuckers are preduc'd, and all of them well 
clear'd away; after this, put a quantity of very rich 
earth to each root. When you gather your Arti- 
chokes, cut them down cloſe to the ground, and in 
Ottober or November cover them over with earth to 
ſecure them from the froſt, and they will need no 
other care till the ſpring. Some perſons cover them 

| | | | | | up 
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op With horſe-dung, which is very detrimental, as it 
draws and weakens the root. 


JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. 
This is a ſpecies of the Sun- flower, and is an Ame 
rican plant, but as the roots are valued by many, be— 


ing ſomewhat like Pota oer, it is frequently planted 


in the kitchen-garden, in ſome waſte parts ; where, 
being once iatroduc'd, *ti. difficult to get quit of-again, 
and needs no tiouble. 


ASSA RUM, or ASSA RABECCA, 

Is to be found wild ! in ſome parts of England in 
wet ſhady places, and is enereaſed by parting the roots 
in Autumn, and planting in wetground. The leaves 
are round, thick, and almoſt of the colour of the 
Ivy-tree. 


ASPARAGUS 
About the middle of February ſow your feeds on a 
bed of good earth, tread it gently into the ground, and 
rake it ſmooth. When they appear, take care to keep 


the bed clear from weeds, and in the beginning of the 
following winter ſpread ſome rotten dung about half 
an inch thick over the bed, to preſerve it from 


the froſt. About the April following your plants 
will be fit to remove; when you ' mult prepare a 
piece of ground in trenches about half a foot deep, 
and a foot diſtant from each other; lay your 
roots in theſe trenches about ten inches a part, and 
cover them with the earth, making the bed level. 


Keep your beds clear from weeds in the ſummer, cut 
down the Haulm in Autumn, and lighten the earth 
with a fork in the Spring ; and the third ſeaſon after 
planting, you may begin cutting your Aſparagus for 
uſe. A bed of Aſparagus thus managed will bear cut- 


ting for ten or twelve years throwing a litt'e rotten 
| „ dung 
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dung over the bed annually, or at fartheſt "ry other 
winter. TT 

| BAULM. 

This is to be met with in moſt gardens, in the cul- 
tivation of which it is neceſſary to keep the bed clear 
of weeds, and at ſpring or autumn, once in two years, 

take up the roots, and ſeparate them, to prevent their 
being too thick. If the ſeaſon prove dry, it will be 
neceſſary to refreſh them with water, when newly 
planted, till they have ſtruck root. 
B E ANS. 
| Are rais'd from planting the ſeed ; the forts which 
beſt endure cold is the Portugal, or Spaniſh, which may 
be planted about Michaelmas ; and for crops to ſuc- 
ceed theſe, they are planted in October, and fo on as 
the weather permits: if the ſoil is dry and warm, the 
Windſor, or broad Spaniſh, may be planted from 
Chriſtmas till March, according to the weather; and 
many perſons to have them early, plant them on gen- 


tle hot-beds, with hoops and mats over them, and 
tranſplant them out in rows when the mi'dneſs of the 
ſeaſon will allow. They do beſt in good light earth 
while colds n but afterwards any ground 


will do. - 
BROCOL "> 
It is a fine ſpecies of the cabbage, the time for ſow- 
ing them is May, in rich moift ground, from whence 
they mult be tranſplanted at the diſtance of about 3 
inches: And in the beginning of Auguſt let them 
be planted out into beds well ſhelter'd from cold, at 
leaſt two feet aſunder, and they will be fit to cut from 
December till March. 
JJV 
The management of cabbages is ſo eaſy as to re- 
quire littie inſtruction; they are 1aiſed from ſeeds in 
the ſame manner as brocoli, and ought to be planted 3 


feet aſinder. There are various kinds, which are 


adapted 
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P | 
Should be ſown in January, if the weather is mild, 
in a warm ſandy ſoil, dug very deep; after ſowing, 
tread the bed all over, and then rake it ſmooth ; and 


when they appear, take-care to thin them ſufficiently 


with the hoe. They thrive beſt near pales or hedges 
where it 1s warm. | 
” COLLIFLOWERS. 

Are produc'd from ſeed: If you would have them 
ſucceed each other, begin ſowing about the end of 
July, and for later crops omit about a week between 
each. Anold melon or cucumber bed is very proper 
to ſow them upon, which muſt be made level, and 
cover'd with light freſh earth, and after you have 
ſow'd the ſeeds, firew. over them a little more freſh 


earth, ſhade them from the Sun, and give them gentle 


waterings as you ſee they require refreſhment. In 
about a month's time your plants will be fit to re- 
move, which you may do into a bed: of the ſame na- 


ture they were firſt ſow'd in, and ſet them about the 


diſtance of 3 inches by four aſunder: Here they may 


continue till about the middle of October, when they 


ſhould be removed to the place where they are to re- 


main all the winter, which ought to be in frames, or 
on a border with a warm aſpect. They will be ready 


for table in May, and will continue June and July. 
CUCUMBERS. | | 

Are in the early ſeaſon ſown on hot-beds, and af- 

terwards, when the weather begins to be warm, they 


will do in natural ground; theſe are the ſorts made 


uſe for pickling. In order to have them early, make 
a hot-bed at Chriſtmas, cover it about four inches 
with fine mould, put on your frame and g/afles, and as 


ſoon as you find it warm, ſow your ſeeds, and you may /" 
. VV | continue” ” /- 
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adapted to different ſeaſons of the year, and ſucceed 
each other. 
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continue to raife them in this 1 me nner till the begin- 


ning of April. 
| E N D IVE. | | 
| Should be ſow'd at midſummer, and ſo on, at 
about three week's diſtance from each other, till 
Mickaelmas, in order to have a ſucceſſion for the 
winter. As ſoon as it has four or five leaves, plant 
it out at the diſtance of about ſix inches ſquare, from 
whence, in a month's time, plant it in drills, at the 
diftance of a foot, and the plants at about fix inches. 
When it 1s grown ap, tie the tops with baſs-matting 
to blanch it, and as ſoon as 'tis white, let it be us'd 
immediately. his is a warm, fine winter ſallad, 
and not ſo much known as it deſerves. 
RUE N CRESSES. 

Are alſo winter ſallading, and ſhould be ſown on 
warm borders for the ſpring, and in winter on hot- 
beds; when you have cut it, water the bed, and 
it will you again, and bear cutting a conſiderable 
time. i 
| HORS E-RADISH. 

In the ſpring, when you uſe horſe radiſh, plant 
the heads of the ſticks in a wet deep ſoil, free from 
roots or rubbiſh; keep them clear from weeds, and 
no more trouble is r 

// ᷣ ᷣ VV 

| To have a ſucceſſion of them, they ſhould be ſown 

at different times; the firſt in March or April; then 


again in May and June, this laſt crop will. conti- 


nue till the froſt takes them. For the early ſeaſon, 
put them on warm borders, and under walls; and 
ſome raiſe them in hot-beds. When they are in 
flower. give them water frequently, and they wil 
bear much better. Sow them in ſhallow drills, and 
cover them lightly with earth. 


. LETTVUCESG 
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LETTUCES 


Are propagated from ſeed ſown at different times, 


as the weather will permit, from New-year's day to 


| Michaelmas. Thoſe ſown late are for the winter, 


and ſhould be planted out into beds or borders ſhel- 


ter'd from the cold, and where they will have the _ 
benefit of the ſun. The lettuces chiefly in uſe are 


the green and white Cos, the brown Dutch, Impe- 
rial and Sileſia, All the different kinds muſt be 


planted out from the ſeed bed, when they have hve 
leaves, or ſoon after. 


M IN T. 


= 7217 d from ſeed ſown on borders of common 


earth, in February or March, which muſt be after- 


wards tranſplanted into beds, or by dividing the 


roots in ſpring or autumn, and. planting in dry 


ground; this method is attended with leaſt trouble, 


if you can procure roots. 
O:N-I1 O:N:S: 


Should be ſown about the beginning of March in 
rich dry ſandy ground, but not too thick, eight 
pounds being a ſufficient quantity for an acre of 


lund ln a month or ſix weeks, according to the 


weather, they will be up high enough to be drawn 
or thin'd with a ſmall hoe; at which time let the 
bed be clear of weeds, and the blades left at the 


diſtance of about 2 inches, and they will need no 
other care for a month, unleſs there ſhould be occa- 
ſion to refreſh them with water ; at the'expiration of 
the month, hoe them a ſecond time, when the wea- 
ther is dry, that the weeds may die as ſoon as they 


are cut up, and chin the onions ſo as to leave them 


at leaſt three inches apart: At the expiration of ano- 


ther month after this, hoe them a third time to the 
diſtance of fix inches a-part, that they may have 
room to grow large. If the weather proves dry, WM 
his may be Joficient, and by having thin'd tage 

crop, _— 
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crop, they will be large, and fit to gather by the 


middle, or latter end of July. The frequent hewing 


away the weeds, and keeping the ground looſe is 
of great ſervice before the heads begin to be large. 
The white Spaniſh is the Onion moſt in eſteem. 
"Wy JJ Coo. 
May be ſown in February, in a light moiſt ſoil, 


not very thick, which will be a means of making 


the roots much ſtronger, and will produce more 
leaves. It 1s very hardy, and when grown up, will 
bear cutting very frequently. 

| | PARSNEPS. 


May be ſown in a bed alone, or with carrots, in 


a mellow deep ſoil, in February or March, and 
ſhould be hoed out to the diſtance of eight or nine 


inches, in order to let them have room to grow 
large, which is eſteem'd the perfection of this root; 
for which reaſon it is the beſt way to ſow them in 


the ſame bed with carrots, and as the carrots come 


off, they will have ſufficient room. When the top 
begins to decay, they are fit to gather, and bo- 


fore that time they are ſeldom well taſted, nor are 


they good in the ſpring, after beginning to grow 
again. | ; | = 
RAS +, 
The firſt ſeaſon for ſowing is about the beginning 
or middle of November, under walls with a ſouth 
aſpect, well ſhelter'd from the winds ; when they 
are up, earth them from time to time as you ſee 
occaſion. The hot-ſpur commonly call'd the nimble 
pea, is the moſt proper for this ſeaſon, as it beſt 
endures the cold ; it is alſo preferable to any other 
for a late crop to come in after the common ſeaſon. 
Thoſe for the middle ſeaſon, when the weather is 


kind, is the maſtic hotipur, the dwarf and common 


marrow-fats, the nonpariel, and the reading. Peas 
grow beſt in a light ſandy earth. ' 
| | „„ POTATOES. 
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Should be planted in a light deep ſoil that is rich, 


in the latter end of February, if the ſeaſon is mild: 


If it is in a garden, dig a trench a ſpit deep, and lay 


in ſome ſtraw thatch, or any-kind of long ſtraw dung, 
if your potatoes have many eyes, they may be cut 
into ſeveral parts, taking care' that one or more eye 
be left in each; lay in theſe at the diſtance of eight 
or nine inches, and cover them over again with lit- 


ter; then throw the earth upon them. Let your 
next trench be at ſuch a diſtance as to permit you 
to go between and earth them after they are grown 


up. If planted in the field, a deep furrow will 
anſwer the purpoſe of a trench dug with a ſpade, 
which may be clos'd up again by the plow; and in 
this method leave proper room between each ridge, 
and they may be earth'd by the plow and cultivated 
with very little trouble. 

RA DIS HES 


Are now us'd for ſalading in the winter ſeaſon; 


are rais'd under frames in hot- beds for this purpoſe, 


and ſown very thick; thoſe intended for eating, 


otherwiſe require a good, rich ſoil, and for an early 


crop, muſt be ſown upon warm well-ſhelter'd bor- 


ders, in the middle of October, and when up, they 


muſt be hoed or thin'd to the diſtance of about 3 
inches ſquare. The next ſeaſon for ſowing is about 
the beginning of the new year, if the weather is 


favourable, theſe muſt alſo be well ſhelter'd. In the 
middle of February, and ſo on to the middle or 


latter end of March, they will do upon open ground; 
and after this time they are ſubject to what is call'd 


the black fly, which generally deſtroys them en- 


tirely. Birds are very troubleſome where radiſhes 
are ſown, and for want of care, often deftroy the 


whole crop. 


8s HALLOTsS. 


1 


large rock. The firiped ſort» were formerly uſed 
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S HAL LOT S. | 
Are propagated by ſeparating the roots, and 
planting them in a warm border, at about the diſ- 
tance of four inches by nine, there to. ſtand till they 
are fit to be taken up, which will be known by the 
declining of the heads. Then take them up, and 


dry them in the ſun, and houſe them in ſome con- 


venient place. 
SPINACH. 


The prickly narrow-leav'd ſpinach is hardy, and 
will endure the winter; ſow it in the latter end of 


July, in an open ſpot of ground, when it is likely 
to rain, otherwiſe when dry weather ſucceeds, the 


crop is ſeldom regular. When it is up, hoe it in 
dry weather, to deſtroy the weeds and thin the crop, 
leaving them about five inches apart. As the weeds 
grow, about once a month clear them away, and in 


October it will be fit for uſe: When you gather it, 
crop the largeſt leaves, and leave thoſe in the centre 
to grow bigger; thus you may continue cropping it 


all the winter. The other tenderer ſorts ſhould be 
ſown from the latter end of February to the latter 


end of March; when this is up noe it as the other, 
and take care that your ſpinaca be kept clear of 


weed:, which cauſe the plants to run up weak. 


This ſpring crop will be fit for uſe in April, as the 


winter plants go off. This plant ne a good 


rich ſoil. 
N H * M E. TY 
The lemon-thyme, and the variegated, which has 
ſtriped leaves, are the only ſorts propagated in gar- 


dens; the latter has a beautiful appearance; but the 
lemon-thyme is that which is uſed for ſeaſoning, 


Both ti:eſe ſorts are eaſily propagated; ; their trailing 


branches ftrike out roots from tne joints that lie 


upon the earth, and f om one roo., ſoon produce a 


for 
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for edgings to borders, and look very beautiful; 


but as they cannot well be * within bounds, it 


is now diſus'd. 
'T U'R N P g | 
Have been of great uſe in the improvement of dry 
ſandy lands, as well as food for cattle in winter ; 
they are grown to great advantage in barren lands, 
from whence they are generally ſweeteſt, and leaſt 


| liable to be ſticky. The ground ſhould be plow'd 


in May, and twy-fallow'd in June, and made very 
fine: The ſeed ſhould be ſown very thin the latter 
end of July ; at which time it cuſtomarily receives 
the benefit 25 ſome refreſhing ſhowers, without which 


it is very common to have the whole crop deſtroy'd 
by the fly. The ſeed muſt be harrow'd in, and 


roll'd, Ea if the firſt crop is deſtroy d, ſow it again. 
When they are up in about five leaves, hoe them to 
the diſtance of fix inches, that they may have room 


to apple. In gardens where the ground is moiſt, 


they are frequently ſown in April, May, and June ; 


but if the weather yoUuns N they ee miſ· 


carry. 
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The Family Inſirukto- for deftroxing 7 ermin, 
and preſerving Health. 


BUGS, 7 prevent breeding. 


 UGS are not only a troubleſome at Lon- 


and whereas People think they are bred of Hogs Hair, 


N Wood, Wool, Cloth and Fur; theſe things breed 


only Lice, Moths and Worms; but Bugs proceed 
from old feather beds, whereon have long laid ſick 
and ſweaty people, which produces putrified ſmells and 


vapours; ſo does cloſe preſs- beds that have not the 


advantage of the pure air; as alſo cloſe rooms, where 


the air wants free egreſs and regreſs; from theſe 


Cauſes Bugs proceed; and alſo Conſumptions, Weak- 
neſs of the Back, and ſuch like diſeaſes that People 
little think off. And if you obſerve, you ſhall never 


find theſe creatures in ſhops, or where no beds are or 


have been put. One way therefore to prevent them, 
is to waſh your rooms, and keep them very clean, 
and keep your windows open in the day- time, that 
the air may come in, and in the morning lay open 
your bed clothes, that the air may come in and Sun 


ſuck up the moiſture contracted in the night-time: 


This is a great preſervative againſt all Vermin, as alſo 
of your health; and would you uſe Straw or Chaff- 
Beds, or Quilts to lie on, a little time would make 
them as pleaſant as Down-beds ; but, however, let 
your feather beds be forced once in two or three years, 
and that will be a means to preſerve you from Bugs 


and 


don and Dublin, but are got into ſome Countries; 
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and Sickneſs. Straw and Chaff-beds you may change 5 


with little charge as oft as you pleaſe. Now to de- 

ſtroy Bugs already got into your houſes, I ſhall give 

you the beſt Receipts, which are as follow. | 
Hob to deſtroy Houſe- Bugs. 


Take the Sheet of Paper which is next to the Roll- 


Tobacco, two Grains of the Oil of Nitre, and as much 
ſweet Oil as will ſpread over the ſheet of tobacco- 
paper, with a little powder'd ſugar, lay this in any 
part of the room or place where they are, and it will 
deſtroy them. This was communicated. by a gentle- 
man of Leghorn, who never knew it to fail 
Take (un Powder beat ſmall, and lay ſome about 
the Creviſees of your bedſtead, and fire it with a match 
about your bedſtead, and keep the ſmoke in; this do 
for an hour or more, and let the room be kept cloſe 
for ſome hours after. Or, take ſprigs of Fern, and 
lay upon the boards, kills them. | | 
Bugs. Take a handful of Wormwood and white 
Hellebore; boil them in Urine till it is half waſted, 
and waſh the Joints of your bedftead with it. 
"Dips. T 
into a quart of water, and let it ſtand three or four 


days, then pour off the water, and add a quantity of 


common ſalt, the ſtronger both of lime and ſalt the 


better; waſh the ſides of the wall and bedſtead with 


Take a quantity of unſiack'd Lime, put it 


. — 
* — be — — 
r 


this liquor two or three times a week, it kills Bugs Mn 


J 


and Fleas. 


Bugs. Burn Brimſtone under the joints of the bed. 
ſtead and creviſes where they lie, and they will come out 
preſently, that you may kill them; do this two or 


three times a week, and keep the room cloſe. 


Bugs. Take a convenient quantity oſ good Tar, 
mix the juice of wild Cucumbers with it, and ſlir it 
five times a day for two days; then anoint your bæad- 


ſtead with it, and it kills them. e 
Bugs. The powder of Squills, mix d with wine vine- 


Sar, 
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| 8, rubb'd into the bedſtead with a ſponge, kills them 


Bugs. Rabbets Guts boiled in water, and ſet under 
the bed, kills them. 


Bugs. Vinegar and the Gall of an Ox mixed, or the 


Dregs of Oil and Ox Gal] mixed; rub the joints and 


cracks of the bedſtead with it, and it will kill them. 
Bugs. Old Oil and Brimſtone powdered and mixed 
together, then an int the bedſtead with it. 

Bugs. Boil Giew and Vinegar together, then rub 


the bedſtead with it, and it will kill them. 


ESSAALLISSIAS SESSSES 


RATS: MICE. 


The following Receipts are now communicated to the 


Publick, and may be depended on as Infallible. 


17 i HK E one Pennyworth of Arſeneck, doub'e 


the quantity of beſt lump ſugar in fine powder, 


the ſame quantity of 6ne white bread crumbled very 


ſmall, or flower of malt, mix theſe with ſ..eet cream 
and make it up into ſmall pills which ſcatter late at 


JJ f.ciA 


iq nt about their nhaunis. 11. „ aner mut DE ien 


— 


made the night you uſe them, as the cream ſoon grow: 


ſower. i | 0 
Take two ounces of Glaſs, one ounce of Cream of 


Tartar, one grain of Muſk, ſour grains of Cinnamon, 


half an ounce of Anniſeeds, all pounded, and one 
ounce of Malt Duſt, mix them all with a Gill of ſweet 


Oil, and make it into a Paſte. Great care mult be 
taken that no children or cattle get at it, for the taſt- 


ing it will be attended with immediate death. . 
Or, take Oatmeal and powder'd Glaſs only, or mix 


. them with freſh Butter, and lay where they come. or, 
Filings of Iron mixt with Oatmeal, or with Dough, 


or Oatmeal Flour, and lay where they come. 
| Rats and Mice to frighten away, _ . 
Take a Rat or Mouſe, and beat or cut him Ng 
Eee -es Sel ang A 


8 
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fore, then let him go, and he'll cry and make ſuch a 


noiſe that it will frighten the reſt from your houſe. 


Some flea the Skin off their Heads, and that does | 


the ſame 
Sir Hans Sloa nes . liniment for ſore eyes. 
Take of prepared tutty one once; of __ hæma- 
tites prepared two ſcruples; of the beſt aloes pre- 
pared twelve grains; of prepared pearl four grains. 


Put them into a porphyry, or marble mortar, and rub + 


them with a peſtle of the ſame ſtone very carefully, 


with a ſufficient quantity of viper's greaſe, or fat, to 


make a liniment; to be uſed daily, morning and even- 


ing, or both, according to the conveniency of the pa- 


tient, — This receipt was purchaſed by Sir Hans 
Sloane of a perſon who had it from Dr. Rugely, and 
ſince publiſhed by him, in a pamphlet wrote for that 


end, wherein he ay extols it, and aſſures us, that 


a moſt all diſorders of the eyes are certainly cured by 
this grand remedy. 


Monſ.  Rouille's incomparable lip-ſalve. 


Orange butter one drachm ; conſerve af ieſſamine, | 


ſmall-pox, plague, Oe, 
Take garlick three heads, eſſence of wormwood, 


ſperma-ceti, and tincture of coral, each half a drachm ; 
honey-water 20 drops. Grind theſe well together in 
a marble mortar, and uſe it morning and evening. | 
{ he Lady Yorke's choice receipt to preſerve from the 


J 


one drachm-; let them infuſe twelve hours in four 


ounces of white wine, and drink the liquor before you 


go near the infected; and afterwards the ſaid lady : 


aſſirms, you may go with ſafety amongſt them. 
Dr. Dower's excellent' cure for the Itch 
Sweet ſublimate one drachm ; cream of tartar one 
ounce. | Let theſe infuſe two or three days in a pint 


of ſpring water; then bathe the parts broke out there · 
with, morning and evening, four or five days, and the 


cure ng be compleated. This is not only very ef- 
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fectual in curing, but very ſafe, cheap and clean. 
Bleeding i is very neceſſary in this diſorder. V. B. This 
is a chymical lotion advertiſed at 1s. 6d. the bottle, 
which contains little more than a quarter of a pint; 
here you have a pint for three pence, which is the 
charge of the two ingredients. 

f Warts or Corns ſpeedily deſtroy d. 

Rub them with juice of houſe leek and celandine 
twice a day for a week, and you may depend on get- 
ting rid of them : If the corns are firſt cut as cloſe as 
the perſon can bear, they will be the ſooner deſtroy'd. 


—Moulticudes have been taken away by only binding 
a ſingle leaf of houſe-leek over each corn, and this in 


four or five days, and without the leaſt pain. I have 


received innumerable letters of thanks for this article. 


Duick Cure for Colds, weakneſſes, and ſome conſumptivve 


Caſes. 


Drink p 'entifully of maſhmallow-tea, twice a day, 


till you find the diſorder. abated. This tea is admira- 


ble in the gravel ; but then you may add e a 
few drops of ſpirits' of nitre. 


Linsz-War ER; Jts. Uſe, end 8 Efeas on the 
Human Body. 
It is hed an excellent remedy taken inter- 


nally; a powerful alterant, and Jike a pure alkaline 
water, fitter to blunt and deftroy acid ſerments, which 


are the principles of all obſtructions, and the cauſe of 


moſt chronick diſeaſes. It is remarkably ſerviceable | 


in cachexis, green · ſickneſs, dropſy, ſcurvy, obſtructi- 


ons of the liver, ſpleen, &c. It ſtrengthens the ſto- 


mach, increaſes the appetite, and cauſes a good digel- 
tion; wonderfully cleanſes the blood, chears the 


1 art, revives the ſpirits, and ſtrengthens the whole 


body: It is a moſt egregious deopilative, and momen- 


Ear opens all obftruftions in the ſtomach, gall, me. 
tentery, womb, hypochondria, bowels, reins, and 
bladder, and other organick parts, diſſolving and car 


rying | 
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rying off the cold, acid, and viſcous humours flicking 


to the tunicles of the lungs, ſtomach, guts, &c. cauſing | 


almoſt all diſeaſes incident to men, women, and chil- 


dren ; preſently taking 2way all their faintneſs, weak- 


neſs, and indiſpoſition; inſomuch that thoſe who 


look like death itſelf, and are ſcarcely able to go or 


ſtir about, it gives immediate relief to; and proves it- 
ſelf to be almoſt a miracle of medicine. Drink half a 


pint morning and evening. It is made thus: Put 


wine quarts of hot water on one pound of quick lime; 


let it macerate for the ſpace of 24 hours. and it is fit 


for uſe. 


An infallible Cure for the Bite of a Mad Doe, brought 
From Tonquin, by Sir George Cobb, Bart. 
Take 24 gr. of native cinnabar, 24 gr. of factitious 


einnabar, and 16 grains of muſk. Grind theſe toge - 
ther into an exceeding fine powder, and put it into a 


ſmall tea cup of arrack, rum or brandy ; let it be well 
-mix'd, and give it to the perſon as ſoon as poſſible af. 
ter the bite; a ſecond doſe of the ſame muſt be re- 
peated thirty days after; a third may be taken in thir- 


ty days more: But if the ſymptoms of madneſs ap- 


pear on the perſons, they muſt take one of the doſes 
immediately, and a ſecond in an hour after; and, if 
wanted, a third muſt be given a few hours afterwards. 
'The above receipt is calculated for a full grown per- 


ſon, but muſt be given to children in ſmaller quanti- 
ties, in proportion to their ages. This medicine has 


been given to hundreds with ſucceſs; and Sir George 
Cobb himfelf has cured two perſons who had the 
ſymptoms of madneſs upon them. If in the madreſs 


they can't take it in liquid, make it up into” a bolus, 


with honey; after the two firſt doſes, let it be repeated 


every three or four hours, till the patient be recover- 
ed: This repetition to be omitted unleſs neceſſary. 


You are to take all imaginable care that the muſk be 


— 
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A never failing Cure for the Tooth. ach. 

The author of this ſecret obſerves, that out of 200 
perſons that have try'd this remedy, in one month, 
not more than ſeven or eight have fail'd of a cure. 
Vou are to put a piece of ſalt petre to the aching- 
tooth, teeth or gums, about the ſize of a horſe- bean, 
and in a few minutes you will certainly find relief. To 
complete the cure, and prevent a return, take the ſnuff 
mention'd at the end of this book, according to the 
directions there given. The cure for the tooth ach, 
&c. advertis'd at 1s. the bottle, is made thus: Spirits 
of nitre half an ounce; allum one drachm ; ſpring- 


water three ounces: Mix well together, and tincture 


with cochineal, that it may be more pleaſing to the 
eye. | 
Tr > make Dr. Lowther's TinSare, 3 called Day 
5 Eliuir. 

Take of the beſt ſenna, guiacum, liquoriſh ſlic'd 

ſmall, anniſeeds, coriander: ſeeds, and elicampane- 

root, of each half an ounce ; raiſins of the ſun ſtoned, 

a quarter of a pound: Let them all be bruiſed, and 

put into a quart of the beſt aqua vite. The doſe is 

two or three ounces. It gives preſent eaſe in the cho- 
lick. 

How to make the King of France's J. 5 1 Ja- 
mous f r making the Teeth white, and preſerving them 
From the Scurvy. 

Take of chalk and pebble- .ſtones "0 of each one 

oz; myrrh, bole-armoniac and dragon's-blood, of each 

half an ounce, of ammoniacum and cuttle-bones, of 
each 3 drachms, ler them be ail finely powder'd, 

For the Heart burning, or Acidity of the Stomach. 
Take of the whiteſt chalk two ounces ; of crabs- 

eyes and bole-ermoniac, of each half an ounce ; of oil 


of nutmegs ten drops ; powder them, and take a quar- 
ter of an ounce at a time, in a Aan of milk and 


water. 


=” very 
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A very good Remedy for an hollow aching Tooth. 


Take of camphire.aud cruce opium, of each four 
grains, make them into three pills, with as much oil 


of cloves as is convenient, roll them in cotton, apply 


one of them to the aching tooth, and repeat if there 
is occaſion. 
Jo faſten loſe T, eeth, Sd prevent the Joos h- ach. 
Take myrrh and; Japan- earth, of each two drachms; 
bruiſe and boil them in a pint of claret, to the con- 


ſumption of the third part, then ſtrain it, and let it 


ſettle, waſh your mouth with the cleareſt every morn- 

ing. If your teeth are very foul, take a rag, and dip 

it in ſpirits of vitriol, and rub your teeth with it, 

waſhing your mouth with water aſter it. © 

A Medicine for the Cholick, which not only gives Faſe 
in the moſt violent Fits, but alſo, being often 4d, 
prevents their returning. 

Take of the beſt manna, and oil of ſweet dined 
of each an ounce and a half chamomil- flowers boil'd in 
poſſet drink, an handful ; let the poſſet-drink be 
ſtrain'd from the flowers, and mingled very well with 
the oil of almonds and manna ; let the patient take 


three days ſucceſſively, and afterwards every third day 


for a fortnight. a 
Dr. B — )', Receipt for a con ſumpti ve Cough, . : 
Take of the ſyrup of white and red poppies, of 


each three ounces ; of barley, einnamon-water, and 


red poppy-water, of each two ounces; of tincture gf 
ſaffron, one ounce; liquid laudanum forty drops, and 
as much ſpirits of ſulphur as will make it acid. Take 
three or four ſpoop fuls af it every night going to bed, 
increaſe or diminiſh the doſe according as you find it 


agrees with you. 


An effetual Remedy for an old Strain. 5 

Take of crovn-ſoap, a quarter of a pound; the 
ſtrongeſt wort that you can get, a pint; of brandy 
twe ounces ; let them all boil together; about the 
. latter 
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latter end, add to it myrth and bole armoniac, fine- - 


ly powder'd, of each three drachms, afterwards let 

it boil to the conſiſtence of a plaiſter, which ſpread 

upon ſheep's leather, and apply to the part affected. 

To create a good Appetite, and flrengthen the Stomach, 
by Dr. Lower. 


Take of the Ra hop: with gums, extractum | 


rudii, of each a drachm, reſin of jalap, half a ſcru- 
ple; tartar vitriolated one ſcruple; oil of anniſeeds, 
four drops; mix with ſyrup of violets, and make into 
pills; of which take four or five nights ; ; they are of 
excellent uſe in the megrims, and vertigo, by reaſon 
they carry the humours off from the omach, which 
fumes up into the head. 
„ @ Wm 
Take of black ſoap, and unquench'd lime, of each 


a like quantity, mix them well together, and ſpread 


them upon ſheep's leather; apply to the part affet- 
ed, and it will conſume away by degrees. 
For a freh Strain. 

Take of linſeed-oil, and rectified ſpirit of wine, 
of each two ounces; oil of ſpike, one ounce; mix, 
and rub the part very well with it, and lay to it a 
Plaiſter of paracelſus, with an equal part of adbernium. 
| Sir Edmund King's Lip Salve. 

Take two penny-worth of virgins wax; melt it 
in a filver porringer, with orange: flower⸗ water, let it 

cool and take the cake off, which melt again in freſh 

orange. flower water, repeat doing ſo for three or 
four times, then put to the wax an ounce of oil of 
Behn, a ſcruple of ſaffron finely powder'd, and a 
lump of double refin'd ſugar, about the bigneſs of a 
nutmeg, mix them well over the fire, keeping it 
ſtirring till it is cold, then work it with a knife on a 
marble, and keep it in a box for your uſe; if you 
would have it ſomething redder, add 6 little alkanet- 
Toots in powder. 
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